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Source of False Donations Revealed 


by Paul Glickman 
District Attorney Phil Harry said last week 
that five $300 contributions to the recall 
campaign against supervisors Phil Baldwin 
and Ed Borovatz appear to be in violation of 
the county ordinance limiting political contri- 
butions. 


Harry’s annouricement came after Charles 
Shean, former executive director of the Coalition 
of United Taxpayers (CUT), admitted that 
the $1500 had been given to the recall by 
Elizabeth Blodgett of Los Altos Hills. 


Apparently, when Blodgett gave the money 
to CUT last fall, it was in the form of five 
$300 money orders. The money orders were 
‘made out in the names of five of Blodgett’s 
friends and relatives. 

However, when questioned by an independent 
researcher two weeks ago, only one of the five 
.admitted making the contribution. 


The other four people are Dorothy Pound 
of Palo Alto, Donald Fry of Menlo Park, 
Winnifred Davies of Mountain View and 
George Hottel of West Covina. 


Richard Tarmy, an accountant living in 
Los Altos Hills, has acknowledged making 
the $300 donation attributed to him by Blodgett. 


Pound has signed an affidavit stating she 
did not contribute to the recall, nor did she 
know money was being given in her name. 

The district attorney also revealed that 
‘Blodgett is the daughter of Davies and the 
sister of Pound and Fry. Tarmy is a friend of 
Blodgett’s, and Hottel is a business acquaintance. 

After speaking to attorney Peter Chang, 
hired to represent Blodgett, Harry said, “My 
suspicion is that Mrs. Blodgett is the source of 
the $1500.” He added, “I feel my conversation 
‘with Mr. Chang confirmed that, though he did 
not admit or say that.” 


Since county law limits individual contribu- 
tions to measures to $500, Blodgett could be 
prosecuted if intent to violate the ordinance is 


_ found. In addition, CUT could also be held 


liable for failing to list Blodgett as an interme- 
diary, when she allegedly made the donations 
for other people. * 

Harry told City on a Hill this week that he 
is in the process of checking bank records in 
an attempt to establish criminal intent on 


Blodgett’s part. Harry is also trying to contact. 


Fry, Hottel and Davies, to determine whether 
they knew the donations were made in their 
names. . 

Efforts to reach Fry and Hottel have failed 
so far, said Harry. Furthermore, a meeting 
between Davies, Chang and an investigator 
‘from the DA’s office failed to materialize this 
‘week. Chang informed Harry’s office that 
Davies is 84 years old, very ill and unable to 
‘meet with anyone. 


The fact that Davies is Blodgett’s mother, 
and that Pound and Fry are her sister and 
brother, may make it difficult to develop a 
case against Blodgett, Harry told CHP. 

However, Harry also expressed the hope 
that Blodgett will cooperate with his investiga- 
tion, “‘She should come forward and explain 
how Pound’s name got on that money order,” 
he said. 

Along with an auditor from the state Fair 
Political Practices Commission, Harry is 
checking CUT’s books for further transgressions. 
"So far, he said last week, one and possibly two 
violations have been uncovered. 

CUT failed to list the names and addresses 
of employers of recall contributors, as called 
for on the disclosure form, Harry charged. 

Secondly, certain cash deposits made by 
CUT are being looked at. ““We would like to 
iknow how it (the cash) arrived at the office 
and how it was disposed of,” said Harry. 


Cowell to Host Forum on Ballot Issues 


by Jeremy Grainger 
Three controversial June 6 ballot issues 
will be the subject of a public forum to be 


hosted by Cowell College or. Tuesday, May 


2, at 7:00 pm in the Cowell Dining Hall. 
Two of the ballot measures are initiatives 
sponsored by the Community Against Legal- 
‘ized Militarism (CALM), which were put on 
the ballot by over 10,000 voters signing 
petitions. Measure H would ban SWAT 
teams from Santa Cruz County and Measure 
I would create a law enforcement review 
board. The other subject of the forum is 
Measure J, put on the ballot by the county 
board of supervisors; it would institute a 
growth management plan for the county. 
The three measures are part of an extensive 


June ballot, which promises to have a great 
effect in determining the direction Santa Cruz 
County will take in the years to come. Voter 
turnout from UCSC could be a decisive 
factor in the outcome of this election. 

The Community Forum will feature speak- 
ers for and against each measure, followed by 
a question and answer period. Speakers sched- 
uled to appear have been extensively involved 


.in their side of the issue. 


Speaking in favor of Measure J, the “No 
Growth” Initiative, will be one of the origina- 
tors of the plan, Supervisor Gary Patton. 
Patton is supervisor for the county’s fifth 
district, which includes UCSC. A speaker 
opposed to the growth management plan has 
not been announced. 


Measures.H and I, anti-SWAT and law 
‘enforcement review board, will be debated by 


COMMUNITY FORUM on ballot measures 


H: ANTI-SWAT TEAMS 


I: LAW ENFORCEMENT REVIEW 
J: GROWTH MANAGEMENT 


Tuesday, May 2nd:7:00 pm 
COWELL DINING HALL 


REGISTER TO VOTE! 


Fred Gray, representing CALM, and Royce 


‘Fincher, an Aptos attorney, speaking in op- 
position. Gray is one of the founders of 
CALM and made the original presentations 
‘on SWAT teams to the board of supervisors’ 
hearings on SWAT in late 1976. Fincher 
attempted on behalf of the County Peace 
Officers’ Association to have both initiatives 
‘removed from the ballot. The court battle 
went as far as the California State Supreme 
Court which placed them back on the ballot 
after they had been removed by a lower court. 


The forum will be followed by an informal 
reception in the Cowell Fireside Lounge. 
‘Registrars will be on hand before and after the 
forum to register people to vote. 


ANTI-BAKKE DEMO SET FOR SATURDAY 


by Randlett Lawrence 

On Saturday, April 29th, a demonstration 
and rally will be held in San Francisco to 
protest the Bakke decision. The march will 
assemble at 10 am at the Federal Building, 
and will arrive at Dolores Park around 1:00 
where there will be a rally. The demonstration 
is part of a nationwide attempt by the National 
Committee to Overturn the Bakke Decision 
{NCOBD) to put pressure on the Supreme 
Court to reverse the California Supreme 
Court’s pro-Bakke decision. Organizers of 
the march expect a large crowd in view of the 
march on Washington which occurred on 
April 15, which was attended by over 10,000 


people. 


For those unfamiliar with the case, Allen 
Bakke is a 34-year old white engineer who 
twice applied for admission to UC Davis 
medical school. He was rejected both times. 
The medical school has only 100 openings 
each year, yet in 1972 there were 3,700 
applicants. The special admissions program 
reserves 16 of its openings for students of 
“disadvantaged” backgrounds, white and Third 
World. These special admissions slots have 
been filled each year by Third World students. 
Bakke filed suit against UC charging “reverse 
discrimination.” “This charge” says Tootie 
Ackerman one NCOBD organizer of the 
rally “presumes that an equality between 
white and Third World people has been 


reached in the US in the present period from 
which a ‘reverse discrimination’ could occur.” 

The California Supreme Court ruled in 
favor of Bakke saying it was unconstitutional 
to favor minorities in such programs as the 
special admissions program at UC Davis. 
Some charge that the Court ignored the fact 
that the 84 regular admissions go almost 
exclusively to whites, and that 10 of these 
positions have been traditionally saved for 
the dean’s special admissions of students with 
connections. The University of California 
has appealed this case to the Supreme Court, 
which will make a decision on the case within 
the next couple of months. 

Organizers of the march in San Francisco. 


SOLAR WEEK ACTIVITIES PLANNED 


by Holly Townes 

April 29-May 7 is Solar Week in Santa 
Cruz, as declared by the Santa Cruz County 
‘Board of Supervisors on Tuesday, April 11. 

During Solar Week, there will be many 
activities aimed at educating people in the use 
of solar energy. The Santa Cruz SUN DAY 
Coalition is presenting these events which 
include: a fair, symposium, tours of local 
solar installations, films, entertainment, work 
‘shops, sunrise celebration, and activities with 
grade school children. 

The University has supported these events. 
The Chancelor has allocated the cost of rental 
for buses and drivers’ wages for the two days 
of tours. The tours will leave from the fair at 
Laurel Community Center on April 29 and 
30 at 12:00 pm and 2:00 pm. 

The UCSC College Eight and Department 
of Environmental Studies are co-sponsoring 
the Santa Cruz SUN DAY Coalition’s activi- 


ties. Environmental Studies has offered SUN 
DAY funds to help pay for the symposium of 
speakers on Sunday, April 30, at Laurel 
Community Center. College Eight is deciding 
this week if they will follow suit with more 
funds. 


Also sponsoring the Santa Cruz SUN 
DAY Coalition is the UCSC Alternate Energy 
Collective. The SUN DAY Steering Committee 
is made up of citizens in the Santa Cruz 
County who are knowledgeable and supportive 
of solar energy. Two of the most active 
steering committee members are members of 
the UCSC Alternate Energy Collective— 


‘Mary Cohen and Andy Stelma. Ong of their 
projects for SUN DAY has been putting 
‘together the plans and funds for a solar 


greenhouse workshop. The workshop will be 
May 5, 6, and 7 from 9:00 til sundown, at the 
General Hardware and Feed, 980 17th Ave., 
Santa Cruz, CA. The participants must pre- 
register (426-3140) The fee is $10. They will 
actually construct a 10’ x 16’ solar greenhouse. _ 

_ The UCSC Farm will be the sight of the 
Sunrise Celebration on May 3, the inter-. 
nationally acclaimed SUN DAY. This cele- 
bration of the sunrise will be the culmination: 
of a series of sunrise celebrations across the 
nation and the world. In Maine, at Cadillac 
Mountain, the first place the sun hits the US, 
there, will be,a sunrise celebration. Here in 
Santa Cruz, we will be the last in the continental 
US to greet the suna and celebrate its enormous 
potential to help us into the post-petroleum 
era. 


hope to influence that decision by building a 
broad based mass movement of people opposed. 
to the pro-Bakke decision. 


Some of the endorsers of the march include: 
New American Movement, Northern Califor- 
nia Alliance, CASA, Third World Womens 
Alliance, Nat’l Conference of Black Lawyers, 


Nat’! Coalition of Black Trade Unionists, 
Japanese American Studies Planning Group- 


‘SFSU, Zimbabwe African National Union, 


Union of Democratic Filipinos, Chicano Ad- 


-vocates for Equality, Comite de Trabajadores 


y Estudiantes Centroamericanos-ccsf, among 
many others. 


Meeting 
Monday 


All interestea students are a to the 
next meeting of the Student Affairs Advisory 


Committee. The meeting will be held Monday, | 
| May 1 from 2 pm to 4 pm in the Academic 


Senate Conference Room in Central Services. 

Among the topics to be discussed are the 
selection of students to serve on campus 
committees, the registration fee increase, the 
state of mental health on campus, and an 
update on UC policies with regard to student 
conduct. 

The committee is open to all those interested 
in working with Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs David Tilley on issues of concern to 
the campus community. 


The Roundh 


by Brian McClure ; 

Things were all of a sudden buzzin’ around the Field House: 
during last month’s Spring break—there were two resignations, 
and the hum is still strong. For you fight fans, boxing was not the 
only issue. 

The Physical Education Service Center on the east side was’ 
where some of the action took place. Dick Murray, an associate 
supervisor of P.E., had been named acting chairman, or 
“coordinator” for the phys-ed department while Wayne 
Brumbach took his sabbatical. And Murray began his re- 
organizational efforts during the break, starting with the Service 
Center. Murray said he wanted to “improve the efficiency 
and...make a better working situation.” 

Drew Skowrup, the phys-ed business officer, was, and still is, 
the supervisor of the Center, and its staff. Instead of consulting 
Skowrup, as supervisor, Murray went directly into the center 
and confronted the staff. 

“The ironic thing,” said one source, “was that people weren’t 
really that burned about the line of power getting screwed up. It’ 
was the attitude of the coordinator (Murray). It was just a bossy, 
arrogant attitude.” 

Evidently that attitude was a factor in the resignation of John 
Schadeck as senior store-keeper in the Service Center. 

“‘Well, I had some land up North,” said Schadeck. “I wasn’t 
really sure of my situation, but when Dick Murray came in, and 
started changing things around, when he didn’t know what was 
going on yet, I just decided to resign. He took away my 
responsibilities, and he did it, I have to say, in a pretty rude was. 
I mean, life’s too short to have to put up with that...All those 
thing just helped to finalize my decision...” 

Murray, sources say, was interested in “shaping up” the 
service department, and ‘moving out some junk.” 
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ouse Politics of Pu 


“Basically,” said Skowrup, “I agreed with what he (Murray) 
wanted to do down there; he just didn’t bother to talk to me about 
it. I was sick for a few days of the [Spring] break, and asked him 
to hold up on the center, but he went ahead. I really don’t think 
that’s the way to go about making changes.” 

Boxing, and Charles Selberg came. next. Selberg was 
appointed last year by Brumbach as supervisor in charge of the 
martial arts, and those part-time instructors involved in the 
program. Selberg’s position was an intentional buffer between 
the coordinator and the part-time, or “casual” instructors. 
Yankee Glendon, the boxing coach, was under Selberg’s: 
supervision through that arrangement. 


During the Spring break, Glendon was told by Murray that he 
was in some trouble, and Murray requested a meeting to “work 
‘things out.”’ Glendon’s reply was that he would rather wait until 
the quarter began, as he was on his break. The problems were 
described by Murray as “‘personal...and dealing with the budget 
issues.” 


Apparently Murray had again chosen to bypass the super- 
visor—Selberg in this case—and deal directly with Yankee 
Glendon. Selberg resigned then as supervisor of the martial arts: 
program. 

“The paradox is, I don’t believe that the job should have 
existed in the first place,” said Selberg. ‘‘I think that the 
coordinator of phys-ed should deal directly with those programs. 
I agreed to the job last year only because I thought it might help 
ease some of the tension around here. I resigned because I did 


‘mot want to be officially responsible for a program that I was not 


being consulted on.” 
Murray said that Selberg had been “relieved” of the position 
because it was creating a work overload for Selberg. 


ilis m 
“The problem,” said ig source, “was Murray was 
talking to everybody separately, and not telling one person that 
he was talking to another. Nobody knew what the hell was going 
on ” 


Back to boxing. On Tuesday of last week, Murray said in an 
interview that Yankee Glendon refused to meet with him in 


order to discuss the program’s problems. Actually a meeting : 


was on the schedule for the following day, Wednesday, at thice 
o'clock. Glendon said he had been aware of that meeting for 
“about a week.” : 

That meeting was attended by not only Murray and Glendcn, 
but Phil Jones (sports club supervisor). Drew Skowrup, and. 
Linda Moore (administrative assistant) were also present. The 
meeting was closed to the press after a telephone discussion 
between Murray and Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs 
David Tilley. 

Earlier, Murray said, ““We need boxing...but the program 
needs moving along. I see no reason, though, why boxing should 
not be around next year. If we don’t have someone to hire, it 
won’t be hard to find somebody.” 

The meeting raised some questions over Glendon’s adminis- 
trative history. Specifically, they talked about the alleged 
manner in which Glendon handled the budget request for his 
program. Apparently, since the team hadn’t developed until 
“mid-season,” Glendon had not anticipated certain expenses, 
and that created problems. There were other minor issues 
discussed, and Murray requested that Glendon turn in a 
“detailed report” on how he conducts his class. Glendon said he 
was “perplexed” over this, and wondered “if other people were 
being asked to do this?” 

Murray assured him that “often times they are,” and he 
himself does one for his sailing program. 


Field House Frolics—A Dope Gets Roped 


by Brian McClure 
‘This whale storv has taken on a life of its own, and I can only 
hang on for the ride. The companion articie tus weex, on the 
P.E. department, reports only a small part of what is going on 
around here. “Proven illegalities,” questionable hiring and 
firing procedures, and general havoc all swirl in the air. 
Information came to me from a large number of sources, and at 
varving speeds. People ask not to be identified. Doors are 
' slammed, conversations are tinted; scraps and shreds were 
j| falling in front of me, and that is what finally makes the whole. 
This is the recounting’of some of what I’ve been exposed to so 
-far—I don’t know where it will end. I can assure you, and 
anybody else, that I am not writing toward any distinct goal, or 


through any one person’s influence. Actually, it’s all weirder - 


than words. 


When I began working on ast week’s boxing story, I started 
hearing from the different fighters that they were afraid that their 
team was in trouble, and might not be around next year. They 
were pretty upset about the whole thing, and like an idiot I said 
I'd check into it. From then on it’s been twisted steel and broken 
glass. 


First I went to see Yankee Glendon, the boxing coach, and he 
said he didn’t know what was going on. He said he was confused 
about things, and said maybe I should talk to his supervisor, 


Charles Selberg. I figured what the hell—maybe I had a follow- 
up story on the boxing team, so I tried to make an appointment 
to see this Selberg guy, but they tell me he’s resigned as 
supervisor of the boxing program. 


Resigned? Tums out he was upset because the phys-ed 
coordinator, Dick Murray, had gone over his head on some 
issue. While I was trying to figure out why a guy would resign 
over a thing like that, somebody tells me that there’s been 
another resignation for the same sort of reason. They said it was 
partly the attitude coming down from the coordinator’s office. 

Now I started getting confused. Information was coming 
faster and faster, glimmers and glints of Strange procedures. I 
made an appointment to see Dick Murray, to see if maybe I 
could get things cleared up, and get back under control. Besides, 
I still hadn’t found out about the fucking boxing team, and they 
were pesterin’ me. : 


PAID INTERNSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Our meeting was real polite. Dick Murray assured me that 
the boxing team was here to stay, maybe, and that the only 
problems were with the coach. He told me lots of things. He said 
the reason people leave this campus is because they don’t have 
any committments. He pointed out that the Sailing team is a 
good example of people with commitments, and that they’re 
already charged up about next year. He also said sports are our 
culture. 

So we talked for a while, and then—this is weird—he offered 
me a job. Well, wait. He offered me the chance to take a job, 
right while we were standing by his metal desk. 

“You know,” he said. “What we need...around here is 


someone to cover the sports scene. Does anybody at City on a 


Hill like sports? I mean, do you write about sports?” 

I said I mostly did feature writing, whatever that is, but maybe 
someone else might be interested. 

‘‘Well,” he said. “Do you get paid for what you do now?” 

I told him no, not for what I do now. 

‘Does anybody down there get paid?” 

Hell, I said. I think some of the production people do. 
Work/Study and so on...I don’t really know. 

“Do you know anybody who might write sports for us up 
here. On a stipend maybe?” 

I cleared my throat, and said something like, well, I, uh, don’t 
really know. I’ll see you later. I also probably thanked him for 
the interview, but couldn’t shake that word—stipend—out of 
my brain. 

What was going on here? Maybe next week I’ll have a clearer 
idea on what the priorities of the phys-ed department are, and 
who’s arranging them. 


INT BUSINESS MACHINES CORP 
L. A. APPAREL MANUFACTURER 


SANTA CRUZ ELECTRONIC MFG. 


COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 


? 
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A CRITIQUE OF SOCIOBIOLOGY © 


by Suzanne Serat, 
' Jean Ross and Richard Denison 
Robert Trivers, a sociobiologist from Harvard, has recently 
accepted a full tenured position from the Biology Board at U.C. 
‘Santa Cruz. He was asked to come to fill the Board’s need for 
“more faculty in the area of genetics.” 
Sociobiology, according to one of its major proponents E.O. 


Wilson, is “the systematic study of the biological basis of all 
‘social behavior.” It posits that human nature, our social 


behavior, and even the structure of our society are genetically 
determined. Robert Trivers’ main contribution to sociobiology , 
is a theory he calls reciprocal altruism, which is essentially a 
genetic explanation for altruistic behavior involving those 
outside one’s immediate family, 
Sociobiology is a hypothesis that seeks to explain an observed. 


set of facts. Its major tenets have yet to be proven; however it is - 


often used as though it were fact. Scientifically, this “proof” has 
many weaknesses. One is that sociobiologists are very selective 
about the data they choose to use. For instance, baboon 
societies are often brought up as an example of male dominance 
in an animal species. But it is not mentioned that this is only true 
in one of the baboon’s habitats; nor that in lemurs, another 
primate group, dominance is found to be a trait of the females 
primarily; nor that in chimpanzees, our closest evolutionary 
relatives, it is hard to find any dominance behavior at all in the 
wild. 

Another weakness in sociobiological arguments is that they 
are very plastic, to the extent that they cannot be shown to be 
false. For instance, here is an explanation for why territoriality 
is a general (and hence probably genetic) trait even though it is 
not observed in all societies: “It is necessary to define territory 
more broadly...Animals respond to their neighbors in a highly 
variable manner...The scale may run from open hostility...to 
oblique forms of advertisement or no territorial behavior at all’ 
(Wilson). Clearly, no conditions exist which would contradict 
this premise. A theory that cannot be proven false has little 
value in science. 

Sociobiologists have a habit of viewing their discipline as 
much more than a science, freely applying it to a myriad of 
human social phenomena and offering its conceptual teachings 
as panaceas for all our social ills. (As a partial measure of this, 
E.O. Wilson’s book Sociobiology: The New Synthesis has 
been used in anthropology, psychology, and sociology as well 
as biology classes on this campus this year.) It is worth 
examining such a sociobiological view of the world in some 
detail. j 


SOCIAL CLASSES 


First consider the biological basis of social classes. Richard 


‘Herrnstein, in the popular magazine Atlantic, writes: 


As the wealth and complexity of human society grow, there 
will be precipitated out of the mass of humanity a low- 
capacity (intellectual and otherwise) residue that may be 
unable to master the common occupations, cannot compete 
for success and achievement, and are most likely to have been 
born to parents who have similarly failed. In Aldous 

Huxley’s Brave New World it was malevolent or misguided 

science...but nature itself is more likely to do the job. 

It is the sociobiologist’s task to link such phenomena to our 
igenes. E.O. Wilson writes in his recent college text, “A key 
question of human biology is whether there exists a 
genetic predisposition to enter certain classes and to play 
certain roles. Circumstances can easily be conceived in which 
such genetic differentiation might occur.”’ Such speculation has 
no evidence to support it, yet it is passed off as scientifically 
sound. 

Male dominance and sex roles are another set of social values 
which sociobiologists frequently address. Wilson writes: ‘‘In 
hunter-gatherer societies, men hunt and women stay at home. 
This strong bias persists in most agricultural and industrial 
societies and on that ground alone, appears to have a genetic 
origin.” Leaving no doubt that such phenomena are not merely 
social in origin, Robert Trivers states that ‘‘the sexes are. 
biologically programmed or wired to behave the way they do in 
almost everything.” 

Economics is another area of expertise among sociobiologists. 
The all-pervasive institution of capitalism draws considerable 


attention. Irven Devore, in an interview in Psychology Today, 


reveals the organic nature of our economic system: 

The similarities (between capitalism and natural selection) 
are not because sociobiologists have projected capitalism 
onto nature, but because many systems, including capitalism 
and natural selection, share similar mechanisms. Such 
systems operate by teedback, for example. In capitalism, it is 
the return. of capital for capital investment; in behavioral 
biology, it is the spread of successful genes. 


Finally, sociobiology has a great deal to say about human 


nature. Wilson first instructs us about our innate aggressive 
tendencies: 

Is aggression in man adaptive? From the biologist’s point 
of view it certainly seems to be...It does not matter whether 
the aggression is wholly innate or is acquired in part or 
wholly by learning. We are now sophisticated enough to 
know that the capacity to learn certain behaviors is itself a 
genetically controlled and therefore evolved trait. 

Further, sociobiology purports to explain the basis of all human 
social relations. Richard Dawkins, in his bestseller The Selfish 
Gene, describes the biology of exploitation: “All males, indeed 
all individuals, are programmed to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to exploit their mates.” Similar misuse ‘of evolutionary 
theory is employed to elucidate innate causes of conflict 
between races, generations, classes, indeed all individuals: 
“You are in conflict with all organisms except an identical twin, 
including your own parents or children” (Devore). But it is 


WHAT'S IT 
ALL MEAN? 


 *Fiathew 


#) 


“Evaluate in sociobiological terms, the phrase ‘God helps 
those who help themseelves’.” 


“Do you think knowledge of sociobiology gives you any 
advantage (in terms of fitness) over someone who doesn’t 
have such information?” 

Questions from the final exam for 
last fall’s Sociobiology class, taught 
by Bernie LeBoeuf: 

‘One of the most striking characteristics of warfare, 
and certainly classical warfare, is that when you overrun 
the other country, you loot and pillage, but you also grab 
up the women, and you either inseminate them on the spot 
or you take them back as concubines. You kill off the 
adult males; you sometimes castrate young boys and 


bring them back as servants. So I think warfare has 


traditionally had a strong sexual counterpart to it, which 

is certainly biological, and you don’t have to look far to 
see there’s that tendency today.” 

Robert Trivers 

Full professor-designate in Biology 


Wilson who sums up the extensive role played by genetics in 
determining social order: “‘The perfect society is possible only 
when all members are genetically identical.” 

Given the social position of the major advocates ot socio- 
biology, it is neither surprising nor accidental that the above 
world view closely resembles our own society, as seen from the 
top. Its adherents have great influence, strenghtened by the 
fortification of assumed scientific authority. Thus what appears 
to be scientific explanation is actually attempted justification of 
the existing social values which grant privilege to white, male, 
upper class individuals. 


POLITICAL WEAPON 


The effectiveness of sociobiology as a political weapon 1s 
even more overt in the construction of its explanations of social 
order, which are designed to preclude the possibility that 
explanations other than biological ones exist. Thus Arthur 
Jensen views the prospects for social equality: ‘‘Improved 
environment is not likely to change the fundamental intelligence 
of large groups to a substantial extent.”” And Wilson evaluates 


the effectiveness of the women’s movement: 


No solid evidence exists as to when the division of labor 
appeared in man’s ancestors or how resistant to change it | 
might be during the continuing revolution for women’s rights. 
My own guess is that the genetic bias is intense enough to 
cause a substantial division of labor even in the most free and 
egalitarian of future societies.. 

The inherent political nature of sociobiology is apparent. It 
cannot be viewed as objective, despite its scientific pretensions. 
Sociobiology’s current popularity is ample indication of its 
ideological basis in our own culture, its appeal to fashionable 
notions such as this one voiced by John D. Rockefeller: 


The growth of a large business is merely the survival of the 
- fittest... The American Beauty rose can be produced in the 
splendor and fragrance which brings cheer to its beholder 
only by sacrificing the early buds which grow up aruund it. 
This is not an evil tendency in business. It is merely the 
working out of a law of nature and a law of God, 


Nor can the potential implications of sociobiology on society be 
ignored in an evaluation of its merit, for, as Sally Slocum puts it: 
The basis of any discipline is not the answers it gets, but the 
questions it asks. We are human beings studying other human 
beings, and we cannot leave ourselves out of the equation. 
We choose to ask certain questions, and not others. Our 
choice grows out of the cultural context in which we exist. 


Sociobiology is not without its historical antecedants. As new 
scientific discoveries have come into vogue, they have rapidly 
been put to use by biological determinists. (Biological deter- 
minism refers to a group of theories which posit.that human 
social behavior is primarily determined by biological factors.) 
An example is the supposed correlation between skull size and 
intelligence made after the introduction of new techniques for 


measuring skull capacity in the nineteenth century. A common 


thread runs throughout all of these applications: the myth of. 
scientific objectivity has been used to serve the purposes of 
those in power. Even before this time, religion fulfilled the role 


that science plays today. Kings ruled by “divine right’’ and the . 


unspecified innate superiority of the royal lineage. 


EUGENICS 


The Eugenics Movement of the early twentieth century 
linked intelligence to race and social class. L. M. Terman, one 
of the developers of the Stanford-Binet IQ Test, summarizes the 
attitudes of the movement quite well: (An IQ between 70 and 80 
is) “very common among Spanish, Indian, and Mexican 
families...and also among Negroes. Their dullness seems to be 


racial or at least inherent in the family stocks from which they 


come...From the eugenie point of view, they constitute a grave 
problem because of their prolific breeding.” The term eugenics 
itself refers to general attempts to improve the human race by 
improving the gene pool. As an indication of how widespread 
the acceptance of these theories was, by 1928 75% of all U.S. 
colleges and universities were teaching courses on eugenics. 


More recently, Harvard educational psychologist Richard 
Herrnstein has popularized the theory of correlation between 
IQ and social class: ‘The privileged classes of the past were 
probably not much superior biologically to the downtrodden, 
which is why revolution had a fair chance of success. By 
removing artificial barriers between classes, society has en- 
couraged the creation of biological barriers. When people can 
take their natural level in society, the upper classes will, by 
definition, have a greater capacity than the lower.”’ Well-known 
psychologist Arthur Jensen, who claims that “intelligence, like 
electricity, is easier to measure than to define,” credits the 
failure of compensatory education programs to inherent intel- 
ligence differences between races. 


One final example is the attempt to find a genetic basis for 
crime, called the XYY ‘Syndrome.’ Men with the XYY 
chromosomal pattern carry an extra Y or “‘male’’ chromosome. 
‘A 1965 study showing a higher than average incidence of this 
condition among inmates in a Scottish prison eventually led to 
infant screening programs in U.S. hospitals. In these programs, 
newborns were screened for this condition and their parents told 

of the child’s potential for violence. Later, more exhaustive 
studies have failed to demonstrate any significant correlation 
between XYY and criminal behavior. 


We strongly question the social responsibility of a science 
which chooses to ask only certain politically biased questions 
and examines only the data which fit the scientists’ own world 
view. Sociobiology as a science fails to acknowledge that the 
model it portrays directly reflects the cultural biases ot the 
researcher. It is essential that such irresponsibility be made an 
issue 


Spe 


[ BOARD’S FUTURE UNCERTAIN _ 
Cota-Robles: Linguistics Decision Premature 


by David Arenson 
The disestablishment of the Linguistics Board is not definite, 
according to Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs Eugene 
Cota-Robles. Cota-Robles said that his April 5 letter to Acting 
Dean of Humanities Edward Dirks, in which he said he and 
Chancellor Sinsheimer had reached a “tentative’’decision that 
the Linguistics Board “will be disestablished,” was “premature.” 


“T was in error. It would have been better to be as precise as 
possible,”’ he said, describing the decisions reached in the letter 
as “tentative but reasonable.” (Sinsheimer was unavailable for 
comment.) 


Cota-Robles said the review of the Linguistics Board has so 
far been preliminary and that the review he promised to conduct 
under proposed UC guidelines for the ‘‘disestablishment”’ of 
boards “‘would be difficult to implement without a preliminary 
understanding.” 


- Some members of Students Against Cutbacks had charged 
publicly that Sinsheimer and Cota-Robles undertook the review 
procedure outlined in the proposed guidelines, and when caught 
violating it, announced that they were only conducting a 
preliminary review. 

They said Sinsheimer and Cota-Robles violated guideline 
number six, which states that “‘no administrative action leading 
to the de facto disestablishment of an academic unit will be 
taken until the proposal is finally approved by the president or 
the Regents. “‘Sinsheimer and Cota-Robles had previously 
agreed that the presently vacant position on the four-member 
Linguistics Board “will not be available for an appointment in 
linguistics for the 1978-79 academic year.” 


The students charged that. this action was a de factc 
disestablishment, saying that a three-member board would be 


app enna. SANTA CRUZ: OFFICE OF THE ACADEMIC VICE CHANCELLOR, 
NPR O oid April 5, 1978 


ems Sencte Olliz 
DEAN DIRKS Asadom!s Soazte Olliza 


Re: Linguistics - Your letter of March 30, 1978 
Dear Ed: 


I have reviewed your recent letter on the matter of Linguistics with Chancellor 
Sinsheimer and I write to inform you of certain decisions which we have tenta- 
tively made. These decisions will in part be an extension of the fundamental 
agreements made earlier. For the sake of simplicity, let me respond to your 
letter point by points 


1. Chancellor Sinsheimer and I agree with this fundamental statement. 


2. The Board of Linguistics will be disestablished in keeping with the 
intent of the policy currently being proposed for adoption ‘by the 
Offversity afd the santa Cruz campus (attached). A Committee on Lin- 
quistics will not be created, rather a grouping analogous to the 
Dividional Committee on Classics or a similar structure will be utilized. 
The new grouping will not have the responsibilities normally assigned to 
@ Committee of Studies, as described in the UCSC Academic Senate Manual ~ 
aA4.1-6. The total responsibilities of the Linguistics Grouping will 
be defined mora clearly in the future in accordance with the commit- 
ment to the “presence of linguistics as a field of study” on campus, 
as described in point #1 of your letter. 


+ There is agreement with all but the final sentence which will now be 
revised to read: The three faculty members whose appointments are in 
the field of linguistics will be reassigned to other academic units 
during the coming year, following consultation with the Academic Senate. 


je «The matcr in linguistics will be discontinued, but arrangements will be 

made for students already embarked upon this major to complete their 
‘emants. Other students who desire to concentrate some of their 

future studies in linguistics are to be advised that they wil! be un- 
ahle to4o so even as a joint major, A pathway in linguistics may be 
developed in each board to which existing and future linguistics faculty 
are regularly assigned. Individual majors in linguistics will be per- 
mitted, in keeping with UCSC tradition. 


I regret the necessity for this action, however, it is made in an-effort to 
manage our limited resources in a prudent manner. 


Cordially, 
Sanu 
Ez H. COTA-ROBLES 


Attachment The Academic Vice Chancellor 


cc: Chancellor Sinsheimer 
Chair Williamson 
Chair Isbister 
Chair Shipiey 
Dean Adans 


Letter from Cota-Robles to Dirks 
which caused controversy. 


inadequate to handle UCSC’s 46 linguistics majors and others 
interested in linguistics courses. They also charged that Cota- 
Robles’ April 5 statement, “The major in linguistics will be 
discontinued,” was another attempt to de facto disestablish the 
board. _ 

ine students said that although Cota-Robles used the word 
“tentative’’ in describing the controversial decisions, his consis- 


tent use of the word “will” implied that a definitive decision had ~ 
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I can get into all the linguistics classes I want.’’ Cota-Robles 
said that the question really is, ‘‘What linguistics classes can we 
offer and what resources can we put into effect to give the 
student what he wants.” 


Why has the administration chosen to consider linguistics for 
cutbacks as opposed to other programs on campus which have 
fewer enrolled\majors, such as Religious Studies, Theater Arts, 


_or Music? 


LINGUIS TICS 
"4 CLASSCS £ 
WANT. 


Cartoon distributed by students. Cota-Robles comments in article,this page. 


been made. Cota-Robles responded in an interview saying, “If 
it had been an absolute statement, the word ‘tentative’ would 
not have heen used.” 

Sinsheimer and Cota-Robles have reversed the April 5 
“tentative” decision and have annouced that the Linguistics 
Board would continue to accept new majors and that the fourth 
position on the board would be filled. “If we’re really going to 
follow the letter of the law, we should fill it (the fourth position) 
on a temporary basis. We’re going to agree to that,” said the 
vice chancellor. 


Despite the favorable “preliminary” review given the Linguis- 
tics Board by the Academic Senate Committees on Undergrad- 
uate Courses and Curricula, and Budget and Policy, Cota- 
Robles said ‘‘the results don’t support it enough” to prevent the 
review called for under the guidelines. 

He said the review would probably be completed by the end 
of fall quarter and said there was “no major rush” to finish it * 
“To complete it properly is the most important thing,” he said. 

Cota-Robles mentioned that he has written a letter to Dirks 
asking him to “recommend a process by which students can be 
consulted,” which is one of the guidelines listed in the procedure. 

Cota-Robles also addressed the issues brought up in a flyer 
distributed last week by Students Against Cutbacks which 
urged “‘no cutbacks in the arts and humanities.” He said “no 
cutbacks’”’ would mean no new programs, given the “static 
state” of campus finances. He said that if cutbacks are not made 
-in some programs, other programs would not be able to grow. 
Using the two-faculty film department as an example, Cota- 
‘Robles pointed out that before film can receive a second “‘hard” 
money faculty position, a “hard” money position elsewhere 
would have to be converted to ‘‘soft’”” money. (Note: “Hard” 


money is money which UCSC can count on receiving every » 


year: “soft” money is not.) 


Cota-Robles also addressed the cartoon in the flyer, which ' 
portrayed a caveman slaying a dragon. with the caption, “I hope 


‘SUPPORT CAMPUS MEDIA 


Cota-Robles said that consideration of changing UCSC’s 
linguistics program originated from former Acting Linguistics 
Board Chair John Halverson in a letter last June, two months 
before Sinsheimer became chancellor. 

The effect of Halverson’s letter was to bring Jim Matisoff, a 
member of UC Berkeley’s linguistics department, to UCSC to 
conduct an independent review of the program. Cota-Robles 
noted that Matisoff’s final report is “‘confidential because it 
deals with individuals,’ but that it basically found that a four- 
faculty Linguistics Board was viable at Santa Cruz. This 
sentiment was later echoed by the Academic Senate Committee 
on Budget and Policy, chairéd by John Isbister. 


Cota-Robles said that Sinsheimer “picked up on” the informal 


_ review of the Lingusitics Board that Halverson had begun. 


Noting that there are 47 different academic programs on 
campus, Cota-Robles said that the administration is currently 
considering requiring a regular review, once every five years, of 
all programs. This review would be similar to the one that 
linguistics has undetgone, but would be done on a routine basis 


without the express consideration of disbanding the board or 
program under review. 


Cota-Robles said he feels such a review is needed ‘‘to insure 
that the quality of a program is being maintained.” He added, 
however, that Academic Senate President Paul Niebanck has 


said he feels that it would be “premature” to put such a program 
into effect at this time. 


Regular reviews are already conducted on graduate programs. 
Earth Sciences and Informational Sciences are currently under 
routine review. The undergraduate major in Informational 
Sciences, a pilot program, is under review as well. 


Cota-Robles said that the Music Board has requested a 
review -of its program because “they probably feel they're 
overextended and don’t have enough resources.” 


KZSC-FM 
NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT 


1) TO EXPAND POTENTIAL LISTEN- 
ING AUDIENCE WITH PROPOSED 
1250 WATT POWER INCREASE 


2) TO IMPROVE PRODUCTION AND 2) TO UPDATE ANTIQUATED FAC. 
BROADCASTING CAPABILITIES ILITIES 


3) TO EXPAND OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
Support campus media in the upcoming Registration Fee Referendum 


paid for by the committee on media effectiveness 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT 
1) TO INCREASE ACCESS TO TYPE. 


SETTING & LAYOUT FACILITIES 
FOR CAMPUS COMMUNITY 
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RE GISTRATION FEE RECOMME! NDAT: ION 


COMMITTE CHARTS NEW DIRECTIONS 


by John Williamson 


The UCSC registration fee advisory committee has sent its 
budget recommendation for 1978-79 to Chancellor Sinsheimer. 

The Reg Fee Committee is composed of six student repre- 
sentatives, and one representative each from the faculty, staff, 
and colleges. The committee advises the chancellor on the 
spending of over two million dollars of student registration fees 
annually. . 

According to an attached cover letter, “this recommendation 
is the result of unit examinations and discussions during the past 
seven months and is, as required...a joint recommendation of 
the Registration Fee Advisory Committee and the Vice 
Chancellor of Student Affairs.” 

Registration fees can be used only to fund non-academic 
student services. These services reach and affect every student 
on campus. The Campus Health Center, Committee on Arts 
and Lectures, Educational Opportunity Program, Office of 
Physical Education and Recreation, and campus media are 
only a few of the units that receive reg. fee funding. 


THE PROCESS 

Since the end of the Fall ’77 quarter, committee members 
have been wading thru the budget requests of the approximately 
fifty units that applied for reg. fee funding for fiscal year 1978- 
79. (Note: The UCSC fiscal year begins on July 1, and ends on 
June 30). Committee members spent many hours in the field, 
investigating units that the committee needed additional infor- 
mation on. Individual unit’s budgets were scrutinized time and 
again, until the committee was satisfied that it had a clear 
picture of what the units were requesting. 

While understanding the requests in terms of dollar amounts 
was critical, the committee made a special effort to understand 
each applying unit’s program objectives. A basic funding 
strategy was adopted to hold down the most inflation-prone 
areas of the budget. This strategy called for no addition of any 
new full-time employees (F.T.E.’s). 

After the committee had analyzed every unit’s request in 
terms of program and dollars, an attempt was made to structure 
the recommendation. On a recent Thursday, the committee met 
continuously for thirteen hours over endless cups of coffee and 
emerged with a workable framework. Members then worked 
with the Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs, David Tilley, to 
pull the final recommendations together. 


Campus media organizations received substantial increases 
over previous funding levels. The committee proposed funding 
for City on a Hill to allow for additional student help to be 


by Peter Fairchild 
A two-part campus wide referendum will be held at UCSC on 


May 17 and 18. One section of the referendum will ask students 
to raise the transit fee to cover increased campus usage of the 


_Santa Cruz Transit District’s buses. The other section will. 


advise the Registration Fee Committee on the budgeting of 
$370,000 in capital reserves. 

Students may vote in the referendum at their college offices or 
food-service lines. The transit ballot will simply ask students to 
respond by answering ‘“‘yes” or “‘no” to a proposal to increase 
the transit fee. The reg fee ballot will list 15 items. Each 
student voter will be allotted ten points and will be encouraged 
to assign all or any of these points to any single item or group of 


items. ; , 
Transit Policy 


A handout from the campus Business Services Office ex- 
plains the transit section of the referendum as follows: 

‘“‘The campus pro-transit policy has been a huge success with 
UCSC students. Ridership on transit district buses has in- 
creased dramatically. We average more than 4000 riders each 
weekday (on two days recently, we had more than 5000 riders). 
Clearly, UCSC students have set an example for the rest of the 
community. However, with success comes problems. Since we 
are charged by the transit district on the basis of the number of 
riders, our expenses have increased to the point where we can 
no longer pay for the service from the $5.50 per quarter transit 
fee which is now paid by all students. We now estimate that 
$8.00 per quarter will be needed to meet expenses in the future. 

“If the referendum passes, all students will continue to be 
entitled to ride any bus, at any time, on any route, without 
paying an additional fee. Service will be maintained at least at 
its present level and increased if necessary. The fee increase will 
be effective Winter Quarter, 78-79, subject to Regental ap- 
proval. If the fee increase is not approved, the level of bus 


UNIT 77-78 PROPOSED 


Committee on Arts & Lectures 56,236 
Vice Chancellor Student Affairs 10,009 
Child Care Center 13,500 
Child Care Center Student Apartments 0 
Cooperative Education 14,019 
Counseling Center 197,063 
Educational Opportunity Program 141,944 
Financial Aids* 6,624 
Vet Program 15,332 
Loan Collection* 6,621 
Career Planning Center 120,371 
Preceptor/Bursar 209,411 
‘Public Ceremonies 3,185 
Culture & Recreation, Graduate Division 2,485 
Culture & Recreation, Colleges 40,600 
Farm & Garden 10,000 
‘Campus Information 2,984 
Office of Physical Education & Recreation 191,631 
Student Transport 26,192 
Student Cards 

Campus Wide Services 

KZSC 

CHP a 

KZUT 

Media Council 

Reg. Fee Committee 

Student Facilities Maintenance 

Health Center 

Administrative Systems 

Housing & Food 

Administrative Intern 

Debt Service 

Women’s Re-Entry 

MEChA 

GALA 

BSA 

Center Student Studies 

Student Affairs 


TOTALS 1,754,277 1,786,118 


*Largely picked up by state funds 
Recommendations for 1978-79. 


employed in 1978-79. The Press justified its funding request by 


citing a current shoe-string budget and expanded format. The 
campus radio station, KZSC-FM (88.1 on your FM dial) 
requested a funding increase to help bear the cost of its potential 
power increase, which would enable it to be heard throughout 
the Monterey Bay area. Funding for a media council was also 


service that is presently serving the campus cannot be main- 
tained.” 
An opposing viewpoint was not available at press time. 


= 


Reg. Fee Reserves | 

Items included on the reg fee referendum originate from such 
diverse units as campus media, the Health Center, Office of 
Physical Education and Recreation, Campus Facilities, and 
Oakes and Merrill Colleges. The total cost of all requested 
projects is nearly $3,800,000. Only $370,000 is available to 
meet these requests. Clearly, students will face dramatic 
choices. 

City on a Hill Press is asking for $18,498, to purchase 
equipment and improve the space the press occupies. Increased 
student involvement in, and expansion of the paper necessitates 
these purchases and improvements.’’ Requests include new 
typesetting and production equipment and a photo dark room. 

KZSC-FM, the campus radio station, is seeking $70,000 

(approximately) to finance its impending power increase that 
would expand its potential listening audience. Now received 
only on campus and in adjacent areas, KZSC-FM will be heard 
throughout the Monterey Bay Area when it attains its 1250 watt 
power increase. 
* The Cowell Student Health Center is requesting $65,000 
(approximately) to “construct and equip a dental clinic to 
provide emergency dental care, screening of dental problems, 
dental health education, and dental prophylaxis.” 

The Office of Physical Education and Recreation (OPER) is 
requesting seven separate projects costing a total of $659,700. 
.This represents only the initial construction costs. Students 
should be aware that the additional costs of maintenence and 
operation of these facilities would have to come out of future 
registration fees. These additional costs are not alluded to in the 
OPER requests that include: a) a 25 meter, uncovered swimming 


recommended “‘to provide professional assistance to student 
media organizations.”’ Funds for a third-world students news- 
magazine were included. 

Finally, new funding for student life program evaluations by 
the Student Affairs Division was recommended. 


ITEMS OF CONTROVERSY - 

The 1978-79 reg. fee recommendations call for several 
cutbacks in areas that touch sensitive campus constituencies. 
The committee has recommended that the Campus Counseling 
Center be cutback by approximately one-half a full time 
position. The committee justifies its action with the claim that 
this cutback brings UCSC counseling services into line with 
similar services on other UC campuses on a counselor to 
student ratio. 

The committee has ald recommended an alteration of the 
precepter-bursar budget. In the past, college bursars received 
$5,000.00 .a piece in salary every year for their role in 
promoting college activities. This year’s committee ‘‘recom- 
mends that the $5,000 per bursar salary...be eliminated from 
the reg. fee budget. Given the function’s clear administrative 
role...and the fact that it does not provide direct services to 
students in any measurable way, other than the supervision of. 
persons providing such service, the committee cannot justify the 
continuation of this drain upon reg. fees. The responsibilities of 
the function are clearly of an administrative nature and should 
therefore be funded from general administrative funds provided 
by the state.” 


SOME NEW DIRECTIONS 

While many of the largest reg. fee funded units are being 
asked to make due with marginal increases, small decrease or, 
as in most cases, status quo budgets, some units gained 
proportionally large increases and some were funded for the 
first time. (See Box) 

Campus wide organizations received direct funding for the 
first time from reg. fees, but only for programs not likely to 
receive funding from other sources, such as colleges. 

A center for student studies was funded to provide ‘‘an 
information gathering, storage, and retrieval’ system. for 
students on issues important to students in their effective 
interaction with’ the institution in policy development and - 
decision making.” Several reg. fee committee members felt that 
such a student oriented research body is necessary to give future 
student committee members (of this and many other commit- 
tees) access and insight into ica ac university units and 
programs. 


pool ($350,000), to be located adjacent to the West Field 
House; b)a marina facility ($125,000), a multi purpose room 
and shower lavatory to be placed adjacent to the Santa Cruz 
Marina; c) additional sports fields ($125,000), an enlargement 
.of west sports fields to accommodate westside students; d) 
additional tennis courts ($40,000), two more tennis courts in 
the vicinity of the East Field House; e) parcours ($6,200), a 
jogging and exercise course of approximately two miles in 
length. An estimated $1,500 has been donated by UCSC 
alumni to this project; f) lockers for East Field House ($9,500). 
The purchase and installation of 400 more lockers to meet 
increasing student demand; g) bleachers for West Field House 
($4,000), a set of bleachers to provide seating. 

Requests from campus facilities total $2,930,000. The most 
expensive items are a proposed building for student organ- 
izations and activities ($1,000,000) and a multi-purpose build- 


CAMPUS REFERENDUM 


.ing ($1,855,000). These buildings are what have been known in 


the past as the “Campus Center.” Teresa Yuen, principal 
planner for Campus Facilities admitted that “Given our campus 
resources, we don’t seem to have that kind of money.” She also 
cautioned that operational and maintenance costs, very expen- 
sive for these items, are not included in the funding requests and 
would have to be funded by reg. fees later. If the Reg. Fee 
Committee was to approve these items, students could expect 
reg. fee increases of $40. per student, per year for some time to 
come. Campus Facilities is also requesting the building of light 
towers in the Upper Quarry ($75 000) to provide for evening 
usage of the quarry. 


Two colleges, Merrill and Oakes, are requesting funds. 
Merrill wants $75,000 for basketball-volleyball courts. Oakes 
wants funds for a photo dark room, recreation room, and 
improved quarters for its’ co-op. No estimates are available on 
the costs of Oakes projects. ° 
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EDITORIAL 


It Happened Again 


Hey kids, it’s housing fee increase time. 

We don’t have the scoop on how much yet, and we 
doubt you do either since there wasn’t exactly a great 
effort made to consult with students in this matter. 


The term “student input” is becoming cliche. We 
keep yelling about it, but little happens. First there’s 
the pet policy. Students own most of the pets around 

here, but we weren’t asked for advice. Then there’s 
tenure. Students take most of the classes around here, 
but we sit on few of the tenure committees. 


Now there’s a housing fee increase. Maybe it was 
unavoidable. But it just so happens that students live in 
the dorms. We might have come up with some new 
approaches to the housing fee problem had we been 
consulted. There’s no use moralizing about student 
participation. Logic dictates that we should have been 
consulted in this situation. But then, the university 
doesn’t always operate logically. 


PROP 13 


The Editor: 

Someone wrote a letter to the editor recently 
stating that she planned to vote for Proposition 
13 (the Jarvis-Gann Initiative) because she 
hadn’t heard one logical reason not to. It is 
my pleasure to provide 3 logical reasons to 
vote against Prop. 13 so that she may join 
with the rest of us who oppose it. Here they 
are: 


much deserve property tax relief, two-thirds 
of the reduction under Prop. 13 will actually 
go to big business and large income producing 
properties. For this reason, the California 
Taxpayers Association has refused to endorse 
Prop. 13. (As you might have guessed, Howard 
Jarvis just happens to be the head of a 
powerful coalition of Southern California 
apartment owners that will benefit immensely 
from the passage of Prop. 13.) 

REASON 2: There is no reason for Prop. 

13 because the state legislature has passed 

. property tax relief legislation which will be 
implemented by the passage-of Proposition 8 
in June. This legislation will provide a large 
decrease in property taxes but isn’t as drastic 
as Prop. 13 because it won’t totally disrupt 
state and focal governments and all of the 
services that they provide. 

REASON 3: If the voters enacted Prop. 13 
and ten decided they made a mistake, it would 
be almost impossible for them fo stop the 
disaster. For once Prop. 13 is approved, there 
couldn’t be even the slightest tax increase 
without the approval of 66 per cent of all 
persons registered to vote! In other words, 
even if 85 per cent of the electorate turned out 
to vote, 80 per cent of them would have to 
approve of the increase. 

This initiative seems to have been written 
to benefit developers and speculators as part 
of their ongoing campaign to cover up the fact 


that they are the real cause of skyrocketing - 


property taxes. 
13 is definitely BAD LUCK! 
David P. Osgood 


REASON 1: Although homeowners very 


WHO HATES? 


To the Editor: 
Red White and Blue 


Does he hate the Jew? 


Watch it. He hates you too. 
He hates. 


Is your skin white? 
It’s not blond enough. 
Is it black? 

Stay back. 

Is it brown? 

Get down. 

Is it yellow? 

Wrong shade. 


Your blood is different, 
Inferior so to speak somehow. 
Spill it. 


Lillian Wickstrom 
HOMEGROWN 


Dear City on a Hill, 

You are to be commended for your editorial 
on the dangers of marijuana sprayed with 
paraquat. Last week’s (April 14) Independent 
carried a letter by a pot smoker who bought 


some “Colombian”’ and found it to be sprayed. 


On campus “‘intelligent”’ students continue to 
pass joints of ‘“‘Colombian”’ that have not 
been tested for paraquat. It’s a shame that 
such a brotherly act can be so rude. Smoking 
untested imported weed and offering it to 
others is a gross violation of trust. 

There is only one way to avoid smoking 
paraquat: smoke only California homegrown, 
hash, or Thai sticks (real Thai renerally 
comes 8-10 sticks to the ounce). All Mexican, 
“Colombian,” Mex Thai, and rag sinsemilla 
is suspect. There is much of the latter going 
around now— it is less fresh than the California 
variety, less sweet in taste and smell, and very 
likely from south of the border. Don’t buy any 
sinsemilla if the dealer can’t/won’t say where 
it was grown. Preserve our lungs, please. 

Name Withheld 
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DEAR JENNY 
Dear Editor. 

As a member of the Jewish left I responded 
deeply to Rabbi Litvak’s article in Leviathan. 
I do not know his personal reasons for writing, 
but I can tell you what it meant to me. 

The participation of the Jewish community 
in non-Jewish progressive struggles has been 
and continues to be outstandingly high. Our 
participation in progressive Jewish struggles, 
however, is unfortunately not so outstanding. 
It is minimal if not absent and in fact often 
actively shunned by Jews on the left. Jews on 
the left are often unaware that progressive 
Jewish struggles even exist. These same Jews 
also often display ties to their Jewishness 
consisting of little more than vague emotional 
ties, coupled sometimes with a slight bit of 
embarrassment. I have also been witness to 
many leftists of Jewish descent vehemently 
denying their Jewishness. 

Why? For the most part this still remains 
for me quite a painful mystery, but perhaps I 
understand some of it. I think it has to do 

‘with the fact that chances are a good majority 
of them come from real assimilated backgrounds. 
Lacking a deep knowledge or understanding 
of Jewish tradition and values, they have 


absorbed as knowledge of their identity only ' 


what was deflected back from the larger 
mainstream American culture. Mainstream 
American impressions of Jews and Jewish 
culture have many anti-semitic streaks. Images 
from literature and the mass media can easily 
leave the assimilated Jew with an image of 
themself as capitalistic, big-nosed, miserly, 
sexist, etc. Small wonder that anyone with a 
conscience would want to flee from an identity 
like. that. 
But Jewish culture, as with all others, is 
many-faceted. Closer examination will reveal 
the passionate humanism and beauty that 
underlie our tradition and which has stood as 
inspiration and building blocks for many of 
the more humane aspects of Western religion 
and values. The positive along with the negative 
is our inheritance. But many Jews are not 
familiar enough with their own tradition to see 
beyond popular conceptions. Progressive- 
leaning Jews grow up feeling alienated from 
what seems to be a solely non-progressive 
background. Things Jewish take on a non- 
Progressive aura. Likewise Jewish struggles. 
And Jewish progressive struggles? Who’s 
even heard of them? The Jewish left, the 


Israeli left, Jewish Feminism, Socialist zionism— 


all go unnoticed. 

Rabbi Litvak’s article to me was a call for 
Jewish self-affirmation, self-defense, self-nur 
turance, and transformation. These things are 
not exclusive of other involvement. On the 
contrary—I would argue they compliment 
each other. People with a positive sense of 
their background and ethnic self-worth are 


' going to be stronger individuals more capable 


of struggle. It is a revolutionary step in itself to 
assert cultural growth and identity in a society 
increasingly bent on ethnic genocide. Deeper 
involvement in Jewish life and values will 
serve only to deepen our responsibility towards 
fighting against oppression. Jewish teaching 
emphasizes again and again responsibility to 
the human community. That means respon- 
sibility for injustices perpetrated against non- 
Jews as well as Jews. . 

Injustices perpetrated against Jews exist 
now. It is going on in Argentina, W. Germany, 
the Soviet Union, Ethiopia, and even the 
U.S. Ignorance of these facts is among other 
things a reflection of the lack of concern given 
to Jewish issues, by the left and others. But 
there are also internal Jewish struggles taking 
place. Jewish leftists in the US and Israel are 
organized and working toward social and 
political change in Israel. There is work being 


done towards the goal of further democratiza- 
tion and alternative forms of Jewish community 
and organization in the U.S. The Jewish 
Feminist movement publishes vast amounts 
of literature, including the excellent magazine 
Lilith, which is working towards the acceptance 
of women rabbis by the conservative and 
orthodox movements, attempting to change 
sexist language and traditions, and other 
things. And there is so much more. If Jews do 
not carry on these struggles then who, may | 
ask, will? 

Look, the issue isn’t whether you should be 
a good Jew or a good leftist. The issue is not 
whether you must care for yourself or others. 
Do not allow yourself such ultimatums! The 
issue is a new world that is better, and that 
means you must create alternatives. Jews are 
and will no doubt continue to be engaged in 
many struggles. But we are decreasingly 
involvéd in our own survival and growth. We 
do indeed oppress others by our silence, as 
you said. We also oppress ourselves by 
silence on Jewish issues. This, I think, is the 
issue Rabbi Litvak was addressing. May I 
quote an oft-quoted Rabbi Hillel? “If I am not 


' for myself, who will be for me? But if I am for 


myself only, what am I? And if not now, 
when?” 

Think it over Jenny. Yours in struggle and 
Jewish Socialist Feminism, 


N.A.M. 


Contrary to Jenny Cohn’s belief (Opinion, 
CHP, 4/11) that “NAM members...reading 
this will be indignant”, we in Santa Cruz 
NAM are amused by her article which asserts 
that we are an organization “isolated from the 
rest of humanity” seeking “reform on a local 
level.” 

To set the matter straight, the New American 
Movement is a democratic socialist feminist 
organization, nationwide in nearly 40 chapters. 
We believe it is possible to build a mass based 
movement starting on a local level with deci- 
sions being made from the bottom-up. However, 
we do have communications networks between 
chapters, a national office, commissions on 
racism, healthcare, energy, labor, and socialist- 
feminism, and a yearly convention. 

Thank you for the opportunity to clear this 
up. 


Leah Bolotin 


. Dear Editor, 


Santa Cruz NAM 


WE HEARD IT 
To the Editor: 

We were walking through the meadow 
below Performing Arts at about 12:00 am 
that night. We heard a scream, and commented 
about the way we all go crazy at the end of a 
quarter. We heard some kind of chopping or 
something over a hill in the meadow, and we 
continued home. 

A few days later rape notices went up in our 
dorm. A woman had. been sexually assaulted 
that same Monday night, and when we sat 
down and finally put the pieces together, we 
realized that we were 50 feet from the scene of 
the attack. 

We can’t know what might have happened 
if two women had run over to what was 
happening there. What we can be sure of is 
the importance of calling Campus Police 
when you hear anything, anywhere, for any 
reason, that seems strange or out of place. 
The memory of our distant role cannot be 
erased; we hope that in the future, the students 
‘of UCSC (male or female) might be more 
aware of anything suspicious they come in 
contact with. It never occurred to either of us 
ithat someone was being hurt out there— The 
next time something strange or unusual 
happens, please think about this unfortunate 
and very real possibility. Names Withheld 
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Transit Initiative on June Ballot 


by Roger Hooson 


In the June 6 election, voters in the service area of the Santa 
Cruz Metropolitan Transit District will be asked to approve a 
new method of transit financing already in force in Santa Clara, 
San_ Francisco, Alameda and Contra Costa counties. It is 
essential that UCSC studénts understand the measure, and 
hopefully support it. 


Measure G provides that the property tax now assessed for 
‘transit in the district be discontinued effective Jan. 1, 1979, and 
‘that a 1/2% sales tax on tangible personal property be instituted 

instead on that date. This would make the tax on many items 6- 
1/2% rather than the present 6%. There are important exemptions: 
housing and food will not be affected. 


The major advantages of the change are that the district will 
have a larger amount of funding with which to expand routes 
and service frequencies, and it will have a surer and perhaps 


more equitable method of collection. There are strong pressures 
against even keeping the property tax at its current level, let 
alone expanding it. Therefore, a rejection of Measure G could 
well mean a decrease in transit service. 

At first glance, one might raise objections to the measure. 


, Surely there is hardly any tax more regressive than sales, and 


furthermore, students might appear to be harder hit than they 
are with the property tax. A student might claim, with justice, 
that his/her rent will of course not go down when the property 


tax load is lessened. S/he will almost certainly be right. 


However, it is possible that rents might not go up so fast. And 
even if they do, students will be getting a large part of the benefit 
of transit expansion, as will senior citizens and other low 
income groups. The Community Action Board will shortly 
announce its support for the measure because it will benefit low 
income people, on balance. Bob Garcia of the Capitola City 
Council points out that, in any case, many essentials like food 


and housing are excluded from the sales tax. Therefore, it must 
be strongly emphasized that this is not a traditional sales tax. . 

The measure has especially strong support from liberals. The 
entire Board of Supervisors endorses it, with the possible 
exception of Marilyn] Liddicoat, and even sh she i is ‘Teported to be. 


wavering. In fact, the only real opposition ion has been from a few. 


auto dealers, and this has briefly delayed Chamber of Commerce 
endorsement. 


Measure G will allow service to be expanded to areas: 
presently lacking it, like part of Live Oak, Mt. Hermon and’ 
Davenport. The Davenport service, while it would be infrequent 
and primarily for local residents, could benefit students heading 
for an isolated beach. But perhaps more importantly, service 
frequencies, or “‘headways”’ in transit parlance, will be improved ' 
‘on existing routes like Seabright, Mission and 41st Ave. Buses 
will be more closely spaced. 


FEMINIST FORUM: SEX AND VIOLENCE 


’ by E. R. Irons 

Sex and violence. Ever notice how they always seem to be 
linked these days? Ever wonder why? It’s the special formula, 
the intrigue, used in all forms of media: the sensationalized news 
editing; commercials; magazines; music; plays. Rape is inherent. 

Woman is a commodity...for sale. She is packaged in tidy 
sections: the nagging housewife; the seductress; the guilt- 
tripping mother; the mistress; the old maid. And if she can’t be 
bought, she’s labelled: cunt; whore; bitch; lesbian. 

Ever notice how women are the main punch-line in jokes and 
comics?...or how, if the roles are reversed and the male is the 
butt of the joke, it just doesn’t seem as funny? Feminists have 
often been told they have no sense of humor. 

The image of women in ‘‘Signals’’, a play performed during 
the People’s Theater Festival, has been ‘‘excused”’ on the basis 
that it depicted a reality. ‘‘Nigger’’ jokes also depicted a 
reality...how mainstream white people never laughed. It is not 
until we begin questioning why we are laughing, that we can 


begin learning. 

“Signals”, in a society where men and women are inextricably 
linked, attempted to extract and begin to question the male 
roles...while still laughing at women. Laughter is often used as a 
tension release. (Why do we have the tension?) To question a 
reality in which our present existence is invested is threatening. 
Things might never be the same if we begin changing them. 

How much longer will rape be romanticized? How long will 

we hear the familiar strains of “Do That Woman’’? 

In Los Angeles, one out of every three women will be raped in 
her lifetime. 

Physical rape is the most blatant objectification of women. 
The enemy is obvious. A mind-fuck is more subliminal. We are 
raped of our creativity, our power, our voice. 

We are warned against walking alcne, especially at night. 

We are raped of our freedom. 

We are tracked away from “‘unconventional’”’ jobs such as 
engineering or laborer. 


We are raped of our choices. 

We are not “allowed” to hold important political positions 
where we might instigate needed changes, such as in the medical 
or political professions. 


We are raped of our power. 

We are institutionalized for not “adapting properly”, for 
having ‘“‘nervous breakdowns”, for questioning. 

We are raped of our Being. 


And the subject of women is still “funny.” 

Has society’s image of woman really changed...amidst all 
this. feminism and enlightenment? 

The objectification of woman is so ingrained, is so “‘normal’”’. 
Is this reality!?! 


We must begin questioning it’s 
We must stop laughing. 


‘normalness’, it’s realness. 


Efforts Growing to Aid African Liberation 


by Dale Barnes 

The relationship between the US and southern Africa is the 
subject of growing public debate and scrutiny. In churches, 
unions and colleges across the country, this debate has fueled a 
growing movement to end the economic and political ties that 
bind the US to the racist regimes in Rhodesia and South Africa. 
For student activists at UCSC and elsewhere, the focus has 
been on university investments in corporations operating in 
South Africa. More recently, however, the anti-apartheid 


23 February 1978 
Dear Faculty and Staff Members: 

One tragic consequence of the crisis in southern Africa is the 
plight of tens of thousands of refugees from war-torn Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia). The number of refugees fleeing the combat zones 
has quadrupled since 1976, straining overburdened relief 
facilities to the breaking point. Many members of the university 
community have demonstrated a heightened awareness about 
southern Africa and UC’s role there. As community members. 
we share that concern and recognize a special responsibility to 
aid the victims of war and oppression in southern Africa. 

For many Zimbabweans, the nearest sanctuary is neighboring 
Mozambique. At present, over 75,000 people live in overcrowded 
refugee camps near the border. Living conditions are wretched. 
Food, clothing and shelter are in short supply. Most refugees 
suffer from diseases associated with malnutrition and exposure. 
Pneumonia, tuberculosis, measles and parasitic infection are 
rampant. Thousands more suffer from war injuries inflicted 
during air and ground attacks on the refugee camps. During 
1977, an estimated 1,500 innocent civilians died in the raids. 
More than 5,000, including many women and children, have 
been wounded. 

In response to an urgent international appeal, a Bay Area 
relief drive has begun. The Zimbabwe Medical Campaign 
has pledged to raise $50,000 in medicines and medical funds to 
send to the refugee camps. We believe that the Zimbabwe 
‘Medical Campaign deserves the support of the entire university 
community. Contributions to the campaign are a concrete 
expression of our concern for the people of southern Africa. 
Please give generously. 
| Thank you. 

Robert L. Sinsheimer, J. Herman Blake and, John Marcum 


movement on campus expanded its activities in two important 
directons. 

The first of these is direct action against those corporations 
whose operations help prop up the South African and Rhodesian 
governments. A local organization, $top Banking On Apartheid, 
is participating in a national campaign to end bank loans 
to South Africa. In California, the target is the Bank of 
America, whose direct loans to the regime total nearly $200 
million. B of A remains one of a dwindling number of banks still 
willing to underwrite the costs of white minority rule. With a 
Sagging economy and a skyrocketing military budget, South 
Africa is increasingly dependent on B of A’s support. 

The second direction taken by the local anti-apartheid 
movement is toward direct material aid for the African people. 
On March 4, the People for a Free South Africa (PFSA) 
sponsored a forum and benefit dance for the Zimbabwe Medical 
Campaign (ZMC). The ZMC is a bay area drive to raise 


$50,000 in medical supplies for thousands of Rhodesian 
refugees in neighboring Mozambique. The March 4 benefit 
raised $500 for the campaign, and PFSA has launched an 
ambitious fund drive for the first week of May. During that week 
volunteers will solicit donations from the UCSC faculty and 
staff. This drive has the support of Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer, 
Oakes Provost Herman Blake, and Merrill professor John 
Marcum. (See letter this page.) 

On Thursday, April 27, a meeting to discuss and plan 
ongoing and future efforts to combat apartheid will be held in 
the Charles E. Merrill Lounge at 7:30 pm. Both PFSA and $top 
Banking on Apartheid emphasize the need to involve more 
people in these activities. Those concerned about the crisis in- 
southern Africa, and interested in working on these issues 
should plan to attend. Both PFSA and $top Banking On 
Apartheid can be contacted at the Student Activities Office in 
the Redwood Building next to the Whole Earth Restaurant. 


RECALL WILL AFFECT POGONIP 


by Jim Steele 

The upcoming June elections are of crucial importance to 
issues in Santa Cruz that we should care about. Issues like 
controlling SWAT squads in Santa Cruz, approving low 
income housing, and approving a half-cent sales tax increase to 
greatly expand the county bus service will be on the ballot. I 
want to talk about the Recall Election, because it directly 
affects growth management and control in Santa Cruz, something 
we all care about. Specifically, I want to discuss how, if the 
Recall is successful, the change on the Board of Supervisors will 
directily increase the chances that Pogonip will be developed. 

Santa Cruz County is divided into five Supervisorial Districts. 
Each district elects its own supervisor as its representative. 
Three out of the present five members of the board, that is, the 
majority on the board, are strongly in favor of growth management 
and control. All three of these liberals are being threatened by 
tremendous opposition from those who want to develop Santa 
Cruz at a furious pace: real estate interests. 

One of the three, Gary Patton, who represents most of the 
city of Santa Cruz and the entire university, is facing re-election 
because his four year term has expired. The other two liberals, 
Ed Borovatz, who represents the San Lorenzo and Scotts 


Valleys, and Phil Baldwin, who represents Live Oak, face 
special recall elections after having served only half of their four 
year terms. The special recall will be on the June ballot in 
Borovatz’s and Baldwin’s districts because those hostile to 
them, that is, real estate, gathered enough signatures on 
petitions to force them to face a special election. 

So, with Borovatz and Baldwin up for recall, and Patton up 
for re-election, the anti-growth direction that the board has 
taken is in trouble. Ifeven one of these men loses, the majority of 
the board will become pro-growth. ' 

Even this slight change on the board will directly affect the 
development of Pogonip, that green, undeveloped land off the 
side of the hill from Stevenson. Because the present board 
favors growth management and control, it stands as a direct 
obstacle to the possible development of Pogonip. This is 
because Pogonip must first be annexed by the City of Santa 
Cruz if it is to be developed. It is now county land. The present 
growth management board of supervisors has the power to 
prevent this annexation and development, and that is exactly 
what it is doing right now. 

The board appoints, jointly with the City Council, members 
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Thursday 


KZSC — 88.1 FM. “Fourth Tower of Inverness.” A daily radio serial 
drama heard at 12 noon and 10 pm every weekday. KPFA news 
simulcast, 6 pm. 

MEN’S RACQUETBALL DOUBLES — An open tournament for both 
intermediate and advanced skilled players. Warm-up: 6 to 6:45 pm. Play: 
7 pm, East Field House Courts. 

LECTURE — Dr. Fay Knox, Linguist specialist, Nairobi College, E. 


_Palo Alto: ‘Historical Perspectives in Black Language.” 7 pm, Oakes 


105, Free. ; 

SYMBOLIC PASSOVER SEDER — The Haggadah: Freedom and 
Liberation in Jewish Tradition. Come after dinner and share a symbolic 
Sedar and exploration of the Haggadah. Rabbi Litvak, Professor Mishael 
Caspi, and Murray Baumbarten will provide commentary on the Sedar 
and explore the meaning of Passover. 7:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall.. 
Sponsored by Jewish Students Coalition. 

STUDENTS AGAINST THE RECALL — General meeting. 7:30 pm,, 
Merrill Baobab Rm. : 

PEOPLE FOR A FREE SOUTH AFRICA — Organizing meeting for 
African Liberation Support Group. 7:30 pm, Charles E. Merrill Rm. 
MOVIE — “The Producers.” 8-and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. 
Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. 

SUFI MEETING — Dances of universal peace. Singing, walking, 
breathing, and meditation. Teaching of Hazrat Inayat Khan, Murshid 
Samuel Lewis, and others. 8 pm, Music East near Crown and Merrill. 
Donation, $1. For more info, callo 462-0114. 

MECHA — General meeting. 6 pm, Oakes 102. 


Friday 


~CHANGE OF MAJOR OR COLLEGE — Last day to file petitions to 
be effective fall quarter. Registrar’s Office. : 

GRADUATING IN JUNE? — Last day to file an announcement of 
candidacy for spring quarter bachelor’s degree. See pp. 22 to 24 of the 
Student Manual for further information. Registrar’s office. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. KPFA news simulcast, 6 pm. “Talk of the Town,” on 
KZSC’s public affairs program, we’ll be listening to a report of the New 
Earth Exhibition held last week in San Francisco. 7pm. 

MOVIE — “Return of the Dragon.” 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom II. $1. 
CONCERT — Rita Lackey, composer. An evening of original music. 


_ Jazz, funk, soul. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall, Free. 


MOVIE — “My Night at Maud’s.” Director: Eric Rohmer. The movie 
deals with Jean-Louis, a man whose bourgeois morals and obsession with 
ideals of womanhood make difficult his involvement with the atheist 
Maud, a very unconventional woman. French with English subtitles. 8 
yand 10 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall III, $1. 

DISCO — Soul style. 9 pm, College V Dining Hall, Free. 

GAY DISCO DANCE — Sponsored by the Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
and the Santa Cruz Gay Rights Coalition. All lesbians and gay men are 
welcome. 9 pm, Kresge Town Hall, Free. : 


Saturday 


CONCERT — “Day in the Dust No. 1.” Sean Seman with Steve 
Rosenstein, Jill Croston and the Snypes; Pat, Ann and Duane, formerly of 
Fly By Night, and Bob Brozman. 12 noon, Quarry Amphitheater, Free. 
KITE DAY — Learn kite making, the Eastern art of kite fighting and, 


~ enjoy a leisurely afternoon with us. Marie Henly, local kite specialist will 


teach and share her expertise. 12 noon to 3 pm, East Fields, Free. 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. From the Pacifica Archives: ‘Krishnamurti Talk No- 
5: Love and Death.” 6 pm. 


MOVIE — “Warhol’s Dracula” plus a Flash Gordon short. 7 and 9:30 
pm, Classroom II, $1. 

LECTURE — Legrand Clegg, City Attorney and Africanist, Los 
Angeles: “Africa, Mother of Wester Civilization.” 7 pm, Merrill Dining 
Hall, Free. 

CONCERT — Victor Spiegel. ‘This Piano’s Alive!’ Piano solo, own 


* compositions. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. $1. Kresge students 
free. 


SOLAR ENERGY FIAR — Exhibits, films, slide shows, screaming 
mime theatre collective, workshops. Laurel Community Center, 10 am to 
6 pm. Free. Présented by S.C. SUN DAY Coalition. 

TOURS OF SOLAR HOMES — Leaving Energy Fair at Laurel 
Community Center 12 pm and 2 pm. Presented by S.C. SUN DAY 
Coalition. Free. 

SOLAR ENERGY SYMPOSIUM — Presented by U.S. Congressman 
Leon Panetta. Speakers include Panetta, Cal. Energy Commissioner Dr. 
Doctor. Laurel Community Center Auditorium, 9:30 am to 5 pm. Free. 


FILMS ON SOLAR ENERGY — Laurel Community Center Multi- 
Purpose Room, | pm. ‘“‘Look to the Sun,” “‘Energy Conservation,” “Build 
Your Own Greenhouse — Solar Style,” “‘Project Sage;” 3 pm. “Here 
Comes the Sun,” “‘River to the Sun,” ‘“‘Sun Power For Farms,” “Energy 
— the Critical Choice Ahead.” Free. Presented by S.C. SUN DAY 


Coalition ; x 
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SOLAR ENERGY FAIR — Laurel Community Center 12 to 6 pm. See 
Sat. 

TOURS OF SOLAR HOMES — See Sat. 

SOLAR ENERGY SUMPOSIUM — Laurel Community Center 
Auditorium 2 to 6:30 pm. Speakers include: Ray Dasmaan, Richard 
Merrill, Francis De Winter, and more. For further information, call 426- 
3140. Presented by Santa Cruz SUN DAY Coalition. Free. 

FILMS ON SOLAR ENERGY — See Sat. 


KZSC — 88.1 KM. “Chicago Sojourn.’ Chicago as seen by black poet 
Gwendolyn Brooks, the Chicago bluesmen, Chicago Transit Authority, 
poet John Durham, and more, 12 noon. Hour long wrap up of “Fourth 
Tower of Iverness,” 6 pm. ‘“‘Sportsrap” with Paul and Geoff Gilbert, 7 
pm. “Sunday Night Live,” featuring live music by the Grateful Dead and 
the Band, 9 pm. 

MOVIE — “Midnight Cowboy.” 7 pm, College V Dining Hall. $1. 
STUDENTS FOR PEACE CONVERSION — Weekly meetings. 
We'll be working on leafleting, posting, an anti-MX missile drive, the UC 
weapons labs, conversion project, and other issues. 7:15 pm, Music East. 
CONCERT — “Music From Almost Today, No. 4.” A concert of live 
contemporary music performed by the New Music Coalition from the 
Centre for Contemporary Music, Mills College. 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall, Free. 


Monday 


CONCERT — Crown Provost House Noon Recital. Music students of 
Sylvia Jenkins and Heiichiro Ohyama. Piano solos, piano four hands, and 
string chamber music. Free. 

SCIENCE TABLE — Toeggoel Siagian, Center for South Pacific 
Studies: ‘Theoretical Potential and Political Limitations of Social 
Science Research in Indonesia.” Informal discussion over dinner. 5:45 
pm, Merrill Snack Bar. Half-price meal tickets available for students at 
Merrill and Crown College Offices. 


KZSC — 88.1 FM. KPFA news simulcast, 6pm. The Women’s Radio 
Collective look at “Women and Labor Organizing,” 7 pm. 

‘MOVIE — “81st Blow.” A moving film which confronts the reality of the 
Holocaust. The beginning of the 4 evening symposium of the University 
‘Religious Council on the significance of the Holocaust. 7 pm, Oakes 105, 
Free. 


TOURNAMENT — Women’s racquetball doubles. Class division for 
intermediate and advanced skilled players. Warm-up 6 to 6:45 pm. Play 
from 7 to 11 pm, East Field House Courts. 

INTER-VARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP MEETING — 
Marvin Webster, local pastor, will speak on relationships. Discussion and 
fellowship following. 8 pm, Health Center Conference Rm. 


Tuesday 


BIBLE STUDY — Koinonia — Campus Ambassadors Christian’ 
Fellowship. 7:30 pm, Cowell Health Center Library. — 

MOVIES — Noche de Cinema: “Yo Soy Joaquin,” *‘Fighting for our 
Lives,” ‘“‘Eastside Story,” “‘What Really Happened at the East LA 
Chicano Riot.” 7:30 pm, Stevenson 175. Free. 

FREE CLASS IN BEGINNING ACUPRESSURE — Releasing 
shoulder and neck tension. 7:30 pm, Kresge Green Room 153. For info, 
call Christy Lanz], 429-0189. 


SPARTACUS YOUTH LEAGUE — Informal discussion, meeting. 3 
pm, Charles E. Merrill Rm. 

‘WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Walter Alvarez, UC Berkeley: 
“Pelagic Limestones in Italy: Structural Geology and Mesozoic Magnetic 
Stratigraphy.” 4 pm, Rm. 165 Appl. Sci. Free. 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Howard Berg, Dept. of Molecular Biology, 
University of Colorado, Boulder: ‘‘Bacterial Motility: Run, Twiddle, 
Rotate, Step.”” 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I, Free. 


COLLOQUIUM — Dr. Jonas Langer, UC Berkeley: “ihe Origins of 
Logic in Six to Twelve Month Olds.”’ 4 pm, Rm. 499 Soc. Sci., Free. 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. KPFA News simulcast, 6 pm. 

THE HOLOCAUST — “How did it Happen?” Dr. Elliot Aronson: 
“Psychological Perspectives.” Professor Donald Nicholl: “‘Western 
Europe.” Dr. Peter Kenez: ‘Eastern Europe.” 7 pm, Oakes 105, Free. 


COMMUNITY FORUM — On anti-SWAT, Law Enforcement Review 
Board, and Growth Management ballot measures. Speakers include: 
Supervisor Gary Patton, Fred Gray of CALM, attorney Royce Fincher. © 
pm, Cowell Dining Hall. Free. Register to vote, too. 


Wednesday 


MOVIE — Roger Corman’s “The Trip.” 8 and 10 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall. Kresge stud. 50¢, others $1. 
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SUNRISE CELEBRATION — 5:45 am, UCSC Farn, follow signs. 
Celebrate the Internationally acclaimed SUN DAY. Promote Solar 
Energy. Presented by Santa Cruz SUN DAY Coalition. 


FILMS ON SOLAR ENERGY — See | pm Sat. 7 pm at S.C. Main 
Library Meeting Rm. Free. Presented by S.C. SUN DAY Coalition. 


.ASTRONOMY/ASTROPHYSICS COLLOQUIA — Roger Angel, 
’ Steward Observatory: ‘“‘How to Build a 10-meter Telescope for 20 Million 


Dollars” and ‘‘Optical Polarization of BL Lac Objectives and QSO's.” 
3:45 pm, Rm. 221 Nat. Sci. II, Free. 


KZSC — KPFA news simulcast, 6 pm. The Santa Cruz News Collective, 
7 pm. 


AMERICAN STUDIES COLLOQUIA — Ben Tong, visiting profes- 
sor of Psychology: ‘‘Chinese America: A Critical Perspective.” 8 pm, 
Merrill Baobab Rm., Free. 


HISTORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS COLLOQUIUM — Alexander 
von Schoenborn, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Missouri, Columbia: ‘‘Kant, Hegel and Metaphysics.” Friday, April 28, 
at 3 pm, room 212 Soc. Sci. Build. To be followed by an informal 
reception. 


“VOLUNTEERS SOUGHT — Santa Cruz County Victim Services is 
seeking volunteers to work with victims of violent crimes. Volunteers give 
emotional support, courtroom advocacy, and together with victims, 
determine victim’s needs and find ways to meet those needs. Volunteers 
may help their client obtain financial compensation, medical and counsel- 
ing services, and accompany clients to Court. Volunteers receive six 
weeks of training and time commitment is negotiable. For further 
information, contact Teri Bleckner at 335-6361. 


CANDIDATES FORUM — The People’s Democratic Club, the 
Women’s Democratic Club and the Democratic Central Committee are 
spnsoring a Candidate’s Forum on Thursday, April 27, at 7:30 pm in the 
Laurel Community Center, located at Laurel and Center Streets in Santa 
Cruz. Candidates for the office of District Attorney and Sheriff will be 
speaking. Art Danner, Tim Eagan and Phil Harry are all candidates for 
the officé of District Attorney. Walt Kubas and Al Noren are competing 
for the office of Sheriff. Each candidate will be allowed 10 minutes to 
speak followed by a 20-minute question and answer session. The Forum 
will be free and open to the public. Free Childcare will be provided. For 
further info, call 423-1269 or 688-2618. 


SUN DAY — SOLAR WEEK — April 29 to May 7. The Santa Cruz 
SUN DAY Coalition is presenting a week of activities to teach citizens 
about solar energy. Activities: Fair, Symposium, Films, Slide Shows, 
Tours of Solar Homes, Workshops, Sunrise Celebration. 


CHICANO CULTURE WEEK/CINCO DE MAYO — Semana 
Chicana, a non-profit San Jose State University campus organization, 
presents a series of activities celebrating the 7th Annual Chicano Culture 
Week and Cinco de Mayo. Activities include speakers, cultural perform- 
ances, and ballet. Activities begin May 5, 11:30 am at the Art Quad and 
May 8th in the Morris Daily Auditorium, continued thru May ! 2th in the 
Student Union Ballroom from 7 to 11 pm ‘on the San Jose State 
University. No admission charge and free child care provided. 


TEYYATTAM RITUAL DANCE/SLIDES — Presentation on India. 
Prudence Ferarro who spent 6 months in the village of Kottokot, in South 
India will present a Merrill Field Program Forum on the research she did 


there on the Teyyattam Ritual Dance. Thursday, april 27th, at 4 pm, Rm. 
32 Merrill. 


MINORITY BIOMEDICAL SUPPORT PROGRAM — Is accepting 
application through May 8 for its Summer Laboratory Workshop. 
Intended to increase the number of ethnic minorities in the health sciences, 
MBS offers research opportunities to undergraduates. For more informa- 
tion, contact Nancy Campagna, X2884, Rm. 203 Thimann. 


STUDENT-ORIGINATED LEARNING GRANTS — The Task 
Force for instructional improvement is pleased to announce the Fall 
Quarter Student-Originated Learning Grants Program. This program 
provides support for the creation of innovative programs designed by 
students to meet their own and their fellow students’ needs — needs which 
the faculty and administration are either unaware or to which they have 
assigned a low ity in the past. Applications for the grants will be 
available at the college offices. Completed forms must be submitted to 
Marilyn Cantlay, Soc. Sci. Division, Library, by May 10 for Fall Quarter 
implementation. , .. 
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LECTURE W/SLIDES — “A Personal Perspective on the Holocaust.” 
Reverend Douglas Huneke, University of Oregon: ‘‘ Auschwitz to Jerusa- 
lem: A Personal Pilgrimage.”’ Dr. Craig Schindler, UCSC, responding. 7 
pm, Oakes 105, Free. 

MEETING — Black Student Alliance, 7 pm, Oakes i05. 
UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Students, 
faculty, and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. 7:30 pm, 
Arts and Lectures Office, Health Center. 

LECTURE — Norman O. Brown, UCSC Professor of Humanities, 
Faculty Research Lecturer: ‘‘The Legend of Tanaquil.”’ 8 pm, Classroom 


- Thursday 


FILMS ON SOLAR ENERGY — See Sat. 3 pm. Laurel Community 


Center Multi-Purpose Rm, 7 pm, Free. Presented by S.C. SUN DAY 


POGONIP RECEPTION/MEETING — The committee that is play- 
ing the crucial role in preserving Pogonip as open space, especially against 
the threat of an unnecessary sprawl of urban development, is holding an 
important public reception and organizational meeting Thurs., May 4 at 
the Laurel Community Center, Rm. 6 at 7:30 pm. We need all of you 
concerned with having a responsible growth management plan for us, the 
citizens of Santa Cruz, to show up. This means you. Any questions or 
answers, please call Graham White, 427-3717. 


SOUTH PACIFIC STUDIES CONFERENCE — The center is 
sponsoring a three day conference which will be concerned with Pacific 
Islander migration and adaptation of life in California. The Center has 
invited Pacific Islander community leaders, academic researchers, and 
government agency personnel as ‘core participants,’ to discuss the 
relatively recent migration and adaptation of Islanders to Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States. This cross-cultural approach will focus 
on the needs-of the Hawaiian, Samoan, Tongan, and Micronesian 
communities in California. You are welcome to attend this conference and 
to contribute appropriate insights from you experience. Sessions of 
specific interest are listed: Friday, May 5: 10 to 1, Economics and 
Employment in Pacific Islander Communities. 2 to 4:30: Pacific Islanders 
in Mainland Schools. Saturday, May 6: 10 to 1, Role of the Churches and 
Other Adaptive Mechanisms. 2 to 4:30, Government Interaction in 
Pacific Islander Communities. Sunday, May 7: 10 to 1, Health and Aging 
in Pacific Islander Communities. These sessions will be held in the 
Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. There is no registration fee for the conference. 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT VISITORS — April 28: 
General Electril, Space Division. Interviews for Irformation Sciences, 
Math and Physics students. May 3: Pacific States Chiropractic College. 
May 4: Antioch College/West. Programs include psychology, Health 
Services Administration, Urban and Environmental Studies. If you are 
interested in meeting with representatives from any of the above organiza- 
tions, please call Diane at the Career Planning Center. 


RESUME WORKSHOPS — The Career Planning Center will sponsor 
two resume workshops 'next week: Thursday at 4 pm and Friday at 1. If 
you are thinking about entering the job market this summer you should 
plan on attending one of these sessions. Workshops will take place at the 
Center, 350 McHenry Library. 


OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT EMPLOYMENT — On Thursday, May 
4, between the hours of 2 and 5 pm, Phil and Mindy Fisher with Sun 
Dance Ranch in Hyampom, California, will be conducting interviews to 
fill the folllowing positions: Waterfront, Horseback riding instructor, 
Music and singing (guitar), Natural and Wholesome Foods Cook, 
Gymnastics, Hiking, First Aid. For further information call Sharon in 
Student Employment, X4024. 


REQUEST FOR ALETTER GRADE — May S is the last day tofile for 
letter grade option in designated courses. Registrar's Office. 


MEN AGAINST RAPE — A group of men committed to fighting sexism 
in our society will hold an open meeting for prospective members and 
interested persons at 224 May Ave. Tues., May 2, at 7:30 pm. 


BROKEN ROAD — Will be introducing their first record in concert at 
the Santa Cruz Women’s Club, 306 Mission St. and Hwy. 1, Sat. night, 
April 29. Admission is $2.50 at the door and the festivities will begin at 8 
pm. 


wv,’ 


kzSC — 88.1 FM. KPFA news simulcast, 6 pm. 
PANEL PRESENTATION — Learning from the Holocaust: “ Politica 


and Theological Implications.” Reverend Darrell Yeaney, Rabbi Rick 
Litvak, Dr. Barry Katz, Dr. Murray Baumgarten. 7 pm, Oakes 105. Free. 


MOVIE — “A Touch of Evil.” 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. 
Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. 


LECTURE/PERFORMANCE — Noche Festival: speaker tba. Per- 
formance by Teatro do La Tierra with Augustin Lira, Teatro de la Tierra 
Morena. 8 pm, Merrill Dining Hall. Free. 


POETRY READING — Robert Bly, a National Book Award winner in 
1967, will read from his works. 8:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall III. 50¢. 


gbS5D 


GAY COUNSELING COLLECTIVE — Is a group of gay people who 
offer non-judgemental peer couseling for lesbians and gay men, as well as 
for people who are confronting problems in their lives regarding their 
sexual identities. If you would like to talk to someone about personal 
issues you want to deal with, please call in care of Switchboard 426-LIFE. 
The couseling is free and absolutely confidential. 


STUDENTS — All students interested in writing and distributing 
announcements to be published in local papers for the Red Cross call 
Tamara at Student Affairs. X2937. 


JIN SHIN DO ACUPRESSURE — We will be reviewing the shoulder 
and neck tension release and learning a main balancing flow. Thursday, 
April 27, at 8 pm, Kresge Green Rm. 153. Free. For info, call Christy 
Lanz] at 429-0189. 


BENEFIT — The Santa Cruz Chapter of United Native American, 
presents a Benefit Pow-Wow for ‘““The Longest Walk.” Place: Cabrillo 
college. Date: Saturday, April 29. Time: 7 pmto 1 am. Public Admission: 
$2. ‘‘The Longest Walk,” is an Indian Spiritual Walk, a Historical Walk; 


and it is a walk for Educational Awareness to the American and World ~ 


Communities, about the concerns of American Indian people. 

MEETING — The next meeting of the Student Affairs Advisory 
Committee will be Monday, May 1, from 2 pm to 4 pm in the Academic 
Senate Conference Room at Central Services. Among the topics to be 
discussed are the selection of students to campus committees, the reg fee 
increase, the state of mental health on campus, and an update of the UC 
policy revisions. Additions to the agenda are welcome. Please direct your 


suggestions and/or questions to Kristin Froid in Student Affairs, X4446. - 


GREENHOUSE WORKSHOP — May 5, 6, and 7. 9 am to sundown. 


- Learn how to build a low-cost solar greenhouse to heat your home. Pre- 


register by calling 426-3140. Fee: $10. 

KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENTS — Fri.: 9 pm, Pepper Adams Quartet: 
from New York, $3. Mon.: 9 pm, Air: Threadgill, Hopkins and McCall 
from New York, $3. Kuumbwa Birthday Celebration coming on May 27. 


MAYDAY RALLY — Monday, May 1: Rally to oppose the Jarvis 
initiative (prop 13.) Jarvis will be speaking at the Civic Auditorium at 7 
pm. Meet for informational picket at 6 pm. 

KZSC — “Detroit I Do Mind Dying,” the culture and politics of Motor 
City music, on Radio Future City, 10 pm to 2 am, Sat, April 29. 88.1. 
SOCCER MATCH — The UCSC Women’s Soccer Club will play UC 
Berkeley Sunday, April 30, at 1 pm at the West Field, below the tennis 
courts. Come cheer us on! 


POLARITY YOGA — Easy and some strenuous stretching postures 
combining music and sound, easily integrated into daily life; enhance 
energy flow, strength, flexibility, vitality, relaxation. Self-Manipulations, 
‘Deep Relaxation, Good Thinking, Play! Led by Jeff Bluckson. Two 


_ classes. Take one or both. Tues. 12 noon to 1:30 pm. Thurs. 5:30 to7 pm. 


$10. members, $12. non-members per month. Center for the Inner Arts. 
328-B Ingalls St., S.C. Phone, 425-0331. 


TWO YEARS LATER — A fiction reading by Larry Fischer, Guy 
Leonard, and Manuel Pastor. 7:30 pm, College V Fireside Lounge. 

FIESTA — The campaign to elect Amoldo Gil-osorio Santa Cruz 
County Assessor announced plans for a Fiesta on Sunday, April 30, from 
2 to 8 pm at Crosetti Hall at the County Fairgrounds in Watsonville. 
Donations of $5. for adults and $2.50 for children from 6 to 12 years will 
benefit Gil-Osorio’s bid for County Assessor in the June 6 election. For 
more information call 426-4542 or 688-4994. Tickets will be available at 
the Santa Cruz Box Office at 1111 Pacific Avenue and at the door. 
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by Suzanne Aroesty 

During the 60’s, longhaired hippies dropped acid while Hare 
Krishna’s chanted mantras on Santa Cruz’s street corners. 
Jesus freaks preached scriptures while Eastern gurus meditated 
in bizarre yoga postures. Religion was exotic and passionate, a 
rebellion against traditional beliefs and practices. 

But in recent years, esoteric religious cults have greatly 
diminished on the Santa Cruz campus. Instead, students have 
returned to the Jewish and Christian teachings to search for 
God and life direction. Is God alive and well at Santa Cruz? 
‘This article will use interview with campus religious leaders and 
, students to investigate the state of Western religious philosophy 

at UCSC. 

Majestic blue skies and stately redwoods contribute to the 

‘ natural spiritualness of Santa Cruz. To some people, nature 
provides a welcome relief from indoor school activities. But for 
others, this scenic backdrop is conducive to intellectual specu- 
lations concerning the existence of God. 

Religion is an ambiguous term with powerful connotations. 
“Tt maintains norms, tradition, and ethical standards that 

challenge the status quo,”’ said Campus Ambassadors Minister 
David Everitt. “Religion is to always sort of question everyone 
or everything,” said an independent major in Social Ethics. 

It need not be separated from everyday life. Many students 
have sought after spirituality and religious values to guide their 
daily decisions. 

“There is a spiritual quest to find enduring values and 
meaning in life,” said University Religious Council Rabbi Rick 
Litvak. ‘‘Ofter the unstated questions in people’s intellectual 
explorations are answered through religion,” he said. 

What do Santa Cruz students seek from religion? Why do 
some people still meet in Bible study sessions or Sabbath 
worship instead of going to the movies, like the majority of 
students? , 

“The 60’s generation rejected traditional values,” said Everitt. 
“They weren’t practiced according to what people were saying,” 
he added. ‘“‘Things like Vietnam and the disintegration of the 
family reflected a general sadness and despair,” said one 

_ Student. “Frustration with the political realm and rebellion 
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OLD TIME RELIGION STILL ALIVE ON CAMPUS 


against parents included a rejection of religious values,” she 
continued. 

“There was a disengagement from institutions that repre- 
sented home and family life when students sought indepen- 
dence,”’ said Litvak. 

Campus Minister Darrell Yeaney said, “Students felt an 
antipathy toward religious authority and doctrine. There was a 
sense of the ‘sorry state’ that institutions had gotten us into. The 
renaissance in religious interest demonstrates that religious 
needs and sensibilities are real and present in our lives, but! 
different patterns express the religious search.” 

Students used drugs or eccentric ritual to find meaning to 
their existence. “‘But the disillusionment with social structures 
fostering injustices left a void for idealism and values,” said 
Yeaney. 

The desire to know if God exists and a desire for meaning and 
purpose in our lives has increased religious involvement, said 
Everit. A student added, “We have a hunger for expression and 
to know God.” ' 

“God” implies different things to each person. In Christian 
thought it refers to God incarnate, Christ. In orthodox Jewish 
theology God is the divine spirit. Many students use God to 
describe powers, forces, or spirits of the universe that transcend 
rational explanation. 

‘‘God doesn’t make freaks out of people, he makes people out 
of freaks,” said a former ‘‘Jesus freak.’’ Yet most students 
hesitated before openly discussing their relationship with God. 

“‘Embarassment when speaking of God stems from a fear of 
not being accepted by others,” said Everitt. ‘This is a relative 
age with no absolute truths, dominated by empiricism,” he 
added. 

Litvak suggested that “If God were sitting in class, he or she 
would be embarrassed since God talk is taboo at the university. 
A nationwide study showed that 93% of Americans believe in 


God but lack the knowledge of what it means to believe.” 
University education does not give attention to understanding 


religious questions and traditions, he added. 
The age of rationalism encourages skepticism toward non- 
scientific endeavors, said Yeaney. ‘“‘To discuss God is con- 
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sidered irrational and naive. People think science is truth,” said 
a Religious Studies major. 

“Yet the most educated faculty tend to be agnostic with a 
respect for people of faith,” said Yeaney. The religious leaders 
agreed that moral values must be integrated into all academic 
pursuits. : 

Students and faculty are exposed to conflicting values from 
family, peers, schools, and the media. Many undergraduates 
blindly attend college in a confused frame of mind, occasionally 
asking themselves ‘“‘Why am I here?.” 

‘American national tradition is so young, the roots are not 
strong enought to satisfy youth,” said a student. ‘“We don’t 
know what is right to do anymore,”’ said Everitt. He added that 


‘many people use Biblical teachings to learn how to act. 


Yeaney has strived “‘to bring religious perspectives to campus 
organizations and events.’’ He has encouraged administrators 
to ask, “‘Do these policies serve the interest of students or 
institutions?” to perpetuate a sense of pupose to university 
activities. 

He mentioned a graduate student project in seismography 
funded by the Department of Defense. ‘‘They found out during’ 
the research that the only use for the data would be for detecting 
the enemy during war,” said Yeaney. The students subsequently 
suspended the research to examine its ethical implications. 

“I try to challenge people as kindly as possible,”’ said Everitt. 
Litvak said, “‘My duty is to really expose people on campus to 
critical issues in Western Civilization, such as the Holocaust in 
Nazi Germany.” 

[The University Religious Council will be sponsoring a 
Holocaust conference May 1-4 oncampus. The conference will ' 
involve seminars, films, and discussions relating to moral 
lessons learned from the Holocaust. | 

“But why do you have to depend on a crutch like the Bible to 
make decisions for you?’’ asked an atheist student. ‘‘Isn’t it 
better to trust your own intuition rather than live your life 
according to a set of formal rules?’ he added. 

“Jewish commandments teach how to do mundane things 
with sensitivity,” said Litvak. ‘‘We strive to make every act 
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The concluding lecture on the possibility of 
a Performing Arts Complex for Santa Cruz 
County is going to be held this Friday, April 
28th at noon, behind the County Building on 
the benchlands. In the event of rain, 5th Floor 
Board Room, City Building. 

The public is cordially invited to bring a 
brown bag lunch and listen to guest speaker 
Joseph Wheeler tell about how Port Townsend 
Washington built their Performing Arts complex. 

Based on the famous Transylvanian legend, 
Andy Warhol’s Dracula follows the giant 
success of his Frankenstein. There’s plenty 
of sexual and camp humor and the faint of 
heart are to be warned— blood is not in short 
supply. Warhold regular Joe Dallesandro 
turns in his best performance yet as the 
gardener who beds around and finally does in 
Dracula. See Warhol at his best this Saturday 
in CLRM 2. Show times are 7 and 9:30 pm, 
$1 at the door. Another fine Harvey House: 
Production. 

“Music From Almost Today No. 4,”’ a free 
concert of contemporary compositions and 
electronic music, will be given at 8 pm on 
Sunday, April 30; in the Performing Arts 
Concert Hall, UC Santa Cruz. The concert is 
the most recent in a year-long series of 
contemporary music concerts sponsored by 
the UCSC Board of Studies in Music. Perfor 
mers will be the New Music Coalition of 
Mills College, Oakland. UCSC alumnus Paul 
Sparrow leads the group, which performs 
using synthesizers and computers as well as 
the more traditional vocalists and acoustic 
instruments. 

A free concert called “A Day in the Dust” 
will be happening this weekend, Saturday, 
April 29, at noon. That’s what I said, a free 
concert. The event is brought to you by those 
wonderful people at Committee on Arts and 

_ Lectures as well as the Campus Activities 
Office, and will be an outdoor concert in the 
Upper Quarry. That’s the quarry by the 
Campus Bookstore in case you’re lost. 

The concert will include a bevy of excellent 
musical talent from the local Santa Cruz area 
including former members of Fly by Night, 
Anne, Pat and Duane; Jill Croston and the 
Snypes; Bob Brozman on steel guitar; Sean 
Seman will be on guitar and vocalizing with a 
former member of Sweet Smoke, Steve 
Rosentein. 

This concert may be the first of an ongoing 
event that will happen at least once a quarter 
so if you believe in music and you want to see 
more concerts for free in the quarry, tell a 
friend, pack a picnic lunch and get your 
bunions over there. I want to see lottie, dottie 
and everybody. Any where else that you 
would go to see this talent you would have to 
pay—so take advantage of this opportunity. 

An exhibition of growing garbage is taking 
place at the College Five Coffeehouse this 
week. Maybe I don’t understand what is going 
on but it looks like trash to me any way I look 
at it and it gets trashier everyday. What is 
particularly offensive about the exhibit, if you 
want to call it that, is the fact that there are 
students on waiting lists all over campus who 
are serious about exhibiting their work. Why 
is this kind of junk allowed to be on those 
walls when there is so much good talent here 
on this campus. All I have to say about that 
stuff is Yuck. 

If anyone is looking for a dog please send 
them to the County Animal Shelter where 
they will find my two Norwegian Elkhounds 
and their puppies. The parents are obedience 
trained and have papers and the puppies are 

‘three months old. The campus police kid- 


napped them last week and turned them over. 


to the county who is presently holding them 
for ransom. I don’t have the money that they 
ar asking for and they won’t let me do 
volunteer work or pay on time. For those of 
you who believe that crap about reprieve for 
pets until fall, you better wake up. 
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NEW YORK JAZZ 


Returning from his popular Kuumbwa con- 
cert of last October will be baritone sax artist 
Pepper Adams. Pepper Adams, one of the 
leading young musicians of the Detroit jazz 
scene in the early 1950’s later moved to New 
York and played with Maynard Ferguson, 
Benny Goodman, and Donald Byrd, to name 
a few. He toured Europe and Japan with the 
prestigious Thad Jones-Mel Lewis Orchestra 
with which he has played since its inception 
and in 1967, won the Downbeat Critics’ Poll. 
Over the years Adams has played and recorded 
with such greats as Donald Byrd, Tommy 
Flanagan, Elvin’ Jones, and Kenny Burrell. 
“Ephemera,” “Encounter” and “Mean What 
You Say,” are among the recordings he has 
made under his own name. He also recorded 
‘Pepper Adams Plays Charles Mingus” and 
“No More Walls” with David Amram. With 
Pepper on Friday will be John Marabuto on 
piano, Bob Maize on bass and Ron Marabuto 
on drums. This is a rare Santa Cruz appearance, 
Friday, April 28 at 9:00 pm at the Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center 320-2 Cedar St. , 


Also at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center on 
Monday, May 1, will be a distinguished trio 
from New York: AIR with three of the most 
promising musicians of the “New Music’ — 
Henry Threadgill on flute and reeds, Fred 
Hopkins on bass, and Steve McCall on drums. 
This group is originally from Chicago where 
they played key roles in the Association For 
the Advancement of Creative Music (A.A.C.M.). 
Since moving to New York they have built a 
solid following through club and concert 
appearances. A recent album, AIR showcases 
this group’s unique concept. Collectively these 
musicians have worked with Dexter Gordon, 
Archie Shepp, Eddie Harris, Booker Ervin, 
Richard Abrams, Richard Davis, Pony 
Poindexter, Roscoe Mitchell, Hank Mobley, 
etc. (list goes on forever). See the feature 
article on AIR in March 25th, 1976 Downbeat 
Magazine for further details on this highly 
touted jazz ensemble. Advance tickets for 
both concerts are available at the jazz Center 
during the week. 


IVONA, PRINCESS OF BURGUNDIA 


by Mary Fitzpatrick | 

This spring, the Theater Arts Board will 
present Ivona, Princess of Burgundia, by 
Witold Gombrowicz. Directed by faculty 
member Kay Carney, the production features 
a cast of outstanding students. It will run for 
the first two weekends in May in the Performing 
Arts Theater. 

“T like fairy tales,” says Kay Carney, 
“though Ivona is one in reverse. The part of 
me that has discovered that life is not a fairy 
tale likes it.” 

Witold Gombrowicz, a controversial, ex- 
patriate Polish author, wrote the play shortly 
before World War II. It is a black comedy in 
which the exaggeratedly formal customs of a 
royal family demonstrate the tyranny of form. 

‘“‘Ivona is acomedy, but it’s a good case of 
laughing at something which is sad enough to 
make you cry.” 

In retrospect, Kay Carney notes that tragi- 
comedy has been a pervasive theme in the 
plays she has chosen to direct. Lorca, Behan, 
and Moliere have been the authors of some of 
her previous efforts. 


“TI found Ivona while foraging through 
some bookstores in San Francisco.”’ An ac- 
quaintance with Gombrowicz’s work has fol- 
lowed. ‘‘He insists that he’s neither existen- 
tialist nor absurdist. To me, he’s closer to 


surrealist. He’s dealing with thick, turgid 
ideas, placed on an accessible—fairy tale— 
surface. Underneath, though, it’s very murky.” 

A metaphor for Ms. Carney and her produc 
tion of Ivona is George Seurat’s famous 
pointilistic painting, “ Afternoon on the Grande 
Jatte”’: “despite the flatness of the surface, 
there is an intredible amount going on.” Set 
designer Norvid Roos was given the imperative, 
“it’s got to be two-dimensional, but deeper!” 
Elaine Yokoyama and Joni Wong, working 
on costumes and lights-respectively, pursue 
the same metaphor. 

Kay Carney came to Santa Cruz just this 
year. She directed a play on Broadway in 
1974, and has acted on television, Off-Off-, 
and Off-Broadway in New York. She has also 
performed in diverse corners of the globe, 
from Ankara to Tokyo, and has extensive 
teaching and directing experience. 

Ivona will play for two preview performances 
at 8 pm on Friday and Saturday, May 5 and 
6. Tickets for these nights, available only at 


* the door, are $1 for students and elders, and 


$2 for the general public. Thereafter, reserved 
seating is available in advance from the 
UCSC Box Office and the Santa Cruz Box 
Office: $1 and $2 for students and elders, $2 
and $3 general. Performances are at 8 pm on 
May 7, 11, 12, and 13; and a 3 pm matinee on 
May 14. 


- Cultures of South America: Material from 


‘April 2-May 15. 


* public, is to show the spiritual purpose of each 


The Spring Galleries 
MCHENRY LIBRARY-Main Floor . 


the collection of Anibal and Barbara Buitron 
April 1-30. 

SESNON GALLERY 

Rembrant and his followers in the Graphic 
Media. 


COLLEGE V COFFEEHOUSE 
skip that 

COLLEGE V BRIDGE GALLERY 
Kevin Flynn photographs 

April-16-29. 

COLLEGE V FIRESIDE LOUNGE 
Bryan Churn 

April 23-30. 

COLLEGE VIII GALLERY 

Sharon Eisenberg; paintings, drawings and 
prints. 

April 23-20. 

STEVENSON COFFEEHOUSE 
GALLERY 

Bernadette Froman through May 13. 
STEVENSON COLLEGE 
LIBRARY 

Joo Chong; paintings. Through April 29. 
Reception for the artist April 28, 2:00 pm in 
Stevenson College library. 


Eckankar Art Exhibit 


The art work of several UCSC students 
and graduates will be featured in the multi- 
media presentation at an art exhibit, ““The Art 
of Spirit” to be held Saturday, April 29 and 
Sunday, April 30, 1 to 5 pm, by the Santa 
Cruz Eckankar Society, at the Eckankar 
Center, 212 River St., Santa Cruz. 

Included will be calligraphy by Debbie 
Arenson, UCSC 1976 graduate; oil paintings 
by Robbie Arenson, 1977 graduate and art 
major; and watercolors by Barbara Steinberg, 
currently a senior art major. 

Purpose of the exhibit, which is open to the 


artist, in his individual way, in capturing the 
formless or essence, known as the Eck, in a 
physical work of art. 

Eckankar, known as the path of total aware 
ness, encourages creative expression in the 
fine arts, and will present an international 
Creative Arts Festival, June 2-4, in Las 
Vegas, Nevada. Local Eckists will be repre- 
sented by their art work, music, and other 
creative expressions. 

The local exhibit will present a variety of 
work, including batiks, woodcarving, photog- 
raphy, and musical tapes. Preceeding the 
exhibit will be an open panel discussion, 
“The Art of Spirit,” held Friday, April 28, at 
7:30 pm, also at the Eckankar Center. More 
information may be obtained by calling Barbara 
Steinberg, campus representative, 476-8675. 


In the beginner's mind 
there are many possi- 
 bilities...in the expert’s 
mind there are few. 
Shunryu Suzuki 
Irregularity comes ei- 
ther from madness or in- 
genuity. | 


Kahlil Gibran 
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Norman O. Brown, professor of humanities and fellow of 
Cowell College, will deliver the 12th annual F aculty Research 
Lecture at UCSC Wednesday night, May 3, at 8:00 in the 
Classroom building. His topic will be “The Legend of Tanaquil.” 

The free, public event is sponsored by the Santa Cruz 
Division of the Academic Senate. The lectureship is considered 
the highest honor the Santa Cruz faculty can confer upon one of 
its members; nomination by the Faculty Research Lecture 


CRIME REPORT 


compiled by John Barker of the UCSC police 

April 17: Petty theft at Merrill...someone was using parking 
stickers that didn’t belong to them. 

April 18: Theft at Cowell...a motorcycle was stolen; Dorm 
rooms were also burglarized at Cowell. 

April 19: Theft at East Field House...books and clothing 
taken from a locked locker. 

April 20: Attempted burglary at Student Apartments... 
attempt was made to pry windows open; Theft at Applied 
Sciences...wallet was taken from backpack in open room; Theft 
at College 5...coat taken from unlocked dorm room. 

April 21: Theft at Oakes...ten speed bicycle taken. 


Brown to Give Lecture 
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committee is confirmed by vote of the Senate- Division as a 
whole. 

Brown, who came to UCSC in 1968, is described by his 
colleaguesas “‘Classicist, psychoanalytic scholar, historian of 
the human spirit, apocalyptic prophet, and mystic to the world 
at large and, besides these improbable things, inspiring teacher 
and responsible citizen of the University of California at Santa 
Cruz.” 


Born in Mexico and raised in England, he did his under- 
graduate work in the classics at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
earned his Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin in 1942. After 
a year of teaching at Nebraska Wesleyan University, he spent 
the remaining war years in Washington, D.C. as a research 
analyst with the Office of Strategic Services. Prior to his UCSC 
appointment, he taught at Wesleyan University (Connecticut), 
where he chaired the classics department, and at the University 
of Rochester, where he was a professor of classics and com- 
parative literature. 

He has held senior fellowships from the Ford and Guggenheim 
Foundations and from the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. He is the author of Hermes the Thief, 
Life Against Death, Love’s Body, and most recently, Closing 


Time. 


FIELD STUDY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Non-credit ’’Cross-cultural Preparation Sem 


work/living in cultures abroad ---5 Tues. afternoons, -1:15pm 


beginning May 2nd (Rm. 8/Merrill) 


Part Time Field Study placements in such areas as: Legal Services, 
Education (primary through ESL with adults), Health Care, 


and other community work. 


“photos taken...passport, news 


. s candid and 1.0. 
inar’’ for field 


°24 hour service on photos 
finishing 


*we do our own black and 
white processing 35mm 
closed Sunday — 


The Camera Shep 


*student and faculty discounts 


open daily 9-5, Saturdays 10-2 


Oakes Elects 
Government 


By Dan Pulcrano 
Students at Oakes College have elected the first student 
government in the college’s seven year history. Twelve senators 
and a chairperson were elected in two days of balloting, 
according to a constitutional format ratified last quarter, 

Robert Juncal defeated Bob Fairweather for chairperson, 
gaining 53% of the 121 votes cast. Juncal ran on a platform 
calling for “‘full control of student activities monies” and for 
amending the newly-ratified constitution. The activities funds 
issue had been the subject of an explosive controversy early in 
the school year due totheir use to pay a counselor’s salary, a 
decision into which students had no input. 

As for the Student Senate’s immediate plans, Juncal told 
City on a Hill, “Realistically we have only five weeks left— 
basically we’ll be setting up a working student government and 
establishing a relationship with the Oakes administration.”’ One 


_ of the long term goals cited by Juncal is “bringing the Oakes 


community closer together.” 

Elected as senators were Tom Fuller, Jon Garde, Brian 
Zanze, George MacArthur, Bart Schuyler, Shan Varaitch and 
Dana Adams. Five others became senators without election 
because they ran opposed. 


_ BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 
SANTA CRUZ 


605 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE ¢ 426-0187 


119 Weinut Avenve Sansa Crus 4237103. 


‘Newsletter & Info. in Merrill Field Office (Rm. 8,x2625) 


P -RFORMI NG ARTS 


EATE 
vERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA CRUZ 


TL SUNDAY’ Ue ae 


"MAY 5,6 8PM. 


“T\ckETS: $2IAT THE DOOR %*) 


CHARTERS 


7 DAYS: 7am 11 pm (Fat -Sat 7 am . MioNITE) 


CIEE 
ANNOUNCES 


— PARIS, AMSTERDAM, ZURICH 


ie: 


| From San Francisco — Los Angeles. 
$199. 


- From New York 


Lowest fares to Europe! Lower than Budget - Standby! 
Confirm your CIEE flight in advance! 

Don't risk airport stand-by! 

Select from CIEE’s nationwide schedule! 


ROUNDTRIP — 
GOES DOWN! 


THE FARE 


Reserve a Roundtrip with CIEE and save the most! 


nN SEATING. TICKETS: $3, $2 GENE 


1 STUDENTS § ELDERS. AVAI 
at UCSC ACTIVITES BOX 
AND. AT SANTA CRUZ 80x OFFIC 


RAL 
WLABLE In AVANCE’ 


No SERVICE CHARGE ) 


* 

* Combine any two CIEE flights to suit your schedule! 
* Select your own route! 

* Fares the same to all 3 European cities! 


CONTACT: 


STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
located above the Whole Earth Restaurant 


OPEN 2:30-5:00 Mon thru Thurs. 
425-1481 


E. ‘ Fares valid thru July 20, 1978. Extension pending CAB approval. 
2 20 day advance purchase required. Seats Limited. 


% 
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Candidate Seeks Revolution Through Elections 


by Richard Gibson 


Fred Halstead, Socialist Workers’ Party candidate for gov- 
ernor, addressed about 25 students at the Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge April 28, displaying an unusual mixture of political 
ideologies. Halstead demonstrated the concern of a liberal 
Democrat for social issues, the desire of a socialist for working 
class rule, and an almost libertarian belief in democratic values 
during the talk, which was sponsored by the Young Socialist 
Alliance. 

Although his style was more vigorous and his accusations of 
the rich ‘more biting than one would expect of a George- 
McGovern, much of what Halstead said had a familiar liberal 
Democrat ring. He opposes the recent trend toward cutting 
back government spending on social programs, and favors 
cutting military expenditures instead. 

Affirmative Action, he believes, is necessary to help blacks 
and other minority groups to achieve true equality, and he is not 
impressed with pro-Bakke arguments that Affirmative Action 
constitutes reverse discrimination. “It ison the record,” he said, 
“that UC Davis’—the school involved in the Bakke suit—‘has 
for years discriminated against in favor of the sons of physicians, 
politicians and wealthy donors.’’ Given this situation, he feels, 
that the establishment of minimum quotas of blacks and other 
minorities who must be admitted to graduate schools is the 
“only way” to deal with the. effects of discrimination in 
education. 

Halstead also opposes both the Jarvis-Gann initiative, Prop- 
osition 13, and Governor Brown’s proposed alternative, the 
Bear bill, Proposition 8. Both are designed to reduce property 
taxes. Halstead disapproves of them because they would result 
in further cuts in government spending and because he believes 
that they will not do what they claim. “Jarvis-Gann pretends to 
give a big tax-cut to homeowners” but actually primarily aids ~ 
big business. Brown’s proposal, he said, is ‘‘ actually worse than 
Jarvis-Gann and would freeze into the constitution of California”’ 
a provision that taxes on the rich could never be cut in order to 
lower the tax burden of the poor. 

Halstead stepped somewhat outside the circle of liberal 
Democratic politics with his positions on nuclear power and 
illegal aliens. He stressed these issues, and he took an uncom- 
promising stand on both of them. He is unalterably opposed to 


the use of nuclear power, and he believes that Mexicans should 
be allowed to freely enter the US. Those who favor nuclear 
power, Halstead feels, are ignoring the fact that there is no 
satisfactory way-to dispose of nuclear wastes arid they are 
implicitly stating that they feel that the ‘future survival of the 
human race” is less important than corporate profits. 
As for illegal aliens, Halstead unequivocally stated the 
“there is no illegal alien problem” and that the Mexicanborder 
ought to be open. “It is pure nonsense,” he said, “‘to say as many 
do, that immigration causes unemployment.” If that were true, 
“there would be nobody in this country but unemployed 
Indians.”” Unemployment is caused by business cycles, he said, 
and it is a ‘‘front” to blame the Mexican illegal aliens for it. 
Although most of what Halstead said would not have 
surprised anyone had it come from a liberal Democrat, at the 
same time, he made it very clear that he is opposed to any 
cooperation with the two-party system and that he and his party 


favor a revolution to achieve working class rule. His position on 
this point was defined rather exactly by an exchange he had with 
two members of the Spartacus Youth League, a student 
Marxist group that is normally more radical than the Socialist 
Workers. In two separate incidents, members of the Spartacus 
League rose to denounce Halstead and his pary for allegedly not 
being true to socialism, for not having a plan to achieve 
revolution, and for using socialism only to advance their 
personal ambitions. Both students stressed the role that the 
Socialist Workers had in the recent coal strike; in their opinion 
Halstead and his party sold out the miners by supporting Miller, 
the president of the mine workers’ union. 

Halstead’s answers to these and related questions showed 
that, while he and his party are less radical than the Spartacus 
League in some respects, he definitely is far to the left of liberal 
Democrats. His party favors an eventual revolution by the 
working class, but—unlike some other groups—believes that this 
zoal can be best achieved by working pragmatically within the 
union movement. His party’s goal is to build a working class 
political party that is independent of the current two parties and 
to gain power through the electoral process. 


The third element in Halstead’s expressed ideology—an 
almost libertarian belief in democratic institutions—was also 
expressed throughout his entire talk but found its clearest 
expression when he discussed foreign policy. Both the right- 
wing dictatorships within the American sphere of influence— 
the Philipines, South Korea, South Africa and so on—and the 
undemocratic Communist regimes of Europe and Asia meet his 
scorn, at least on the question of human rights. He referred to 
mainland China and the Soviet Union as “degenerated workers’ 
states” which had deplorably set up a bureaucratic elite rather 
than a true worker-run state. Halstead clearly said, however, 
that it was not socialism in these nations which had resulted in 
undemocratic practices and that he approved of the general 
tenor of Communist domestic policy except insofar as it 
conflicted with human rights. 

He said that neither he nor his party were sure of their stand’ 
on Cuba. Although he considered Cuba’s recent imperialist 
adventures in Africa deplorable—they are “‘practically taking 
orders from Moscow”’ he said—he is not sure whether or not 
their domestic policy is still true to worker-run socialism. 


CALM Ready to Review Sheriff’s Files 


by. Paul Glickman 

Using a state law, the Community Against Legalized Militarism 
(CALM) will be able to view Sheriff's department files pertain- 
ing to training. This includes all correspondence with the FBI, 
the Army, or with the California Special Training Institute. 

CALM filed under the Public Records Act, which is a 
somewhat weaker version of the Federal Freedom of Information 
Act (FOIA). 


Sheriff Al Noren responded to CALM’s request with a letter, 
in which he noted that the county counsel has advised him that 


A WARDROBE ON A STUDENT'S BUDGET 
CAN BE EASY WHEN YOU SHOP WITH US. 


KKKRK KA KK KKK KK KKK 


CALL FOR AN APPOINTMENT TO BRING IN 
YOUR CLOTHES FOR CONSIGNMENT. 
WE'RE 1 BLOCK OFF THE MALL. 


423-3486 


ve can not-see any material relative to investigations, 
criminal records or personnel files. 

Noren’s letter went on to say that CALM will be provided the 
opportunity to view the material pertaining to their request. 
However, if the group wants copies of any documents, it will 
have to pay for staff time spent in retrieving and copying the 
information. 

Phil Alba of CALM told City on a Hill that he will now write 
back to the sheriff, “imploring him to hasten getting the material 
ready.” The question of how quickly the sheriff must respond to 


r 


the request is unclear under the Public Records Act, which 
merely states that the agency must respond “‘in a reasonable 
amount of time.” 


However, the California courts have been using the FOIA as 
a guide in this area, and that act stipulates ten days as the 
‘reasonable amount of time’ in which an agency must provide 
information. Ten days have already passed since CALM made 
its request to Sheriff Noren, and Alba remarked that “we're not 
willing to wait too much longer.”’ 
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GHETTI* SALADS* BEER. 
1721 MISSION ST. 427-1785 


Ifyout like todo 


something about the energy shortage 


this is a good place to start. 


If you’re a graduating civil, elec- 
trical or mechanical engineer who 
isn’t afraid of jumping feet first into 
one of the most complex problems 
of the decade - the energy shortage 
- PG&E may have a job for you. 

The work is challenging. The 
pay is good. And the benefits are 
above average. ; 


If you’d like to do something 
meaningful with your life, as well 
as earn a good living in a job with 
good security, there may be an 
opportunity for you at PG&E. 

ContactJohn Clemson, PG&E 
Professional Employment Office, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, 


CA 94106. PGwk 


An Equal Opportunity Employer- men and women. 
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UNDER 
THE | 
“SKYWAY 


by Eric Eigenfeld 


Doldrums no more.... Although many people up here 
spend much of Spring quarter tuning in to the natural 
beauties of Santa Cruz, the last three months of the school 
year also constitute prime time for political manipulations, 
both on and off campus. Although the upcoming election 
relating to the critical issues of growth/no growth and 
SWAT is by now at least marginally in the mind of many 
students, fewer folks up here realize how many crucial 
decisions relating to University procedure are made in the 
Spring. 

Members of campus-wide advisory committees (Reg 
Fee, Food, etc.) and procedures for selection of Student 
Body Presidents Council Rep are chosen each May. And 
the report of the Reg Fee Advisory Committee, which . 
contains recommendations for the use of all Registration 
Fee funds, is published and forwarded to the Chancellor. 
These recommendations, which are the product of several 
months of lobbying and analysis, determine the fate of all 
non-academic units on campus, such as City on a Hill, Dial- 
a-Ride, and the Office of Veterinary Compatibility. Each 
unit prepares a presentation, lobbies for its budget, and then 
grits its collective teeth while the Committee makes drastic 
cuts. 

This process is important because the Committee’s final 


, fecommendations to the Chancellor are controversial even 


though student “representatives” play a major role in their 
preparation. This year’s recommendations include a substan 


- tial cut in the budget for the Counseling Center and a status 


quo budget for the Minibus-Dial-a-Ride service. Although 
the Chancellor has final authority concerning funding, 
student awareness and vocalization around these and other 
issues will make it more difficult for him to implement 
policies which turn out not to have been generated in a 
“representative” manner. 

Also in a few weeks, students will be polled on their 
preferences concerning the allocation of Reg Fee Capital 
Reserves. Several: projects, such as a swimming pool, 
student center, and City on a Hill and KZSC expansion are 
eligible for funding. The results of the referendum will help 
the Reg Fee Committee to equitably allocate the very 
limited amount of funds available. Although this referendum 
is purely advisory, a large turnout is the only alternative to 
the imposed, administrative-convenience model of decision 
making which usually prevails here. 


Music in the Real World 


This spring also promises to be one of the best in the way 
of entertainment. On May 13, at Winterland in San Francisco, 
Bill Graham is presenting Patti Smith in her first appearance 
in this area in over a year. Although media hype and too 
much airplay have provoked a New Wave backlash in many 
people, a Patti Smith concert ranks as one of the two greatest 
shows in the rock world. Her previous San Francisco 
appearances at the Boarding House have attracted few of the 
shaved head, emaciated body and safety-pin-in-the nose 
crowd. Instead, Smith’s mesmerizing, if amorphous, sexuality 
has attracted an ordinarily well behaved middle class group 
of people whose reaction to her intense mix of New Wave 
rock and poetry can only be described as frenzy. 

Although Winterland is much larger than the Boarding 
House, the May 13 date will undoubtedly be as enjoyable as 
the previous shows, especially in light of Smith’s new 
material. 


Outdoor Concerts 


The Days on the Green series will return tothe Bay Area 
on May 28 with an all day show featuring The Beach Boys, . 
Linda Ronstadt, and Dolly Parton. This show, which may 
have been designed to prove Abe Lincoln wrong, will be held 
at the Oakland Coliseum, where they don’t let you bring 
cans, bottles, lawn chairs, or ice chests. Suntan lotion, neck 
braces, cushions, and perhaps a dose of masochism are, 
however, allowed inside the stadium. At outdoor concerts, 
especially those in the Bay Area, the contrast between the 
music and the physical discomfort one must endure to enjoy 
it is quite striking. Although the prospect of Linda Ronstadt 
and Dolly Parton on the same bill certainly attract me, the 
idea of spending several hours under the relentless East Bay 
sun packed in among a crowd of 50,000 is somewhat 
repellent. But that show will simply serve as a warm-up for 
future outdoor shows, which I’ll discuss next week. 


| 
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CIEE STUDENT TRAVEL 
and 
THE ADVENTURE CENTER 
PRESENT: 


Road to Kathmandu 


A documentary film which follows a rugged, 3 month 


expedition through Europe, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and India to Nepal. ‘y, Iran, Afghanistan 


LIBRARY COPY SERVICE 
LOW sprinc sPECIAL PRICES 
XEROXING & BINDING 
Any sie CASH JOBS WELCOME 


Dissertations and thesis specialists 


non-profit and self-supporting. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 3RD at 3:00 PM McHENRY LIBRARY 429-2919 


THIMANN LECTURE HALL 3 
ADMISSION FREE!! 


: 
DON’T MISS IT!! REGISTER TO VOTE 


At the Basic Exchange. With duffle bags, book 
bags, flight bags, shoulder bags, stuffbags, 

ditty bags and laundry bags. Plus soft luggage, 
rucksacks and a wide selection of day packs. 


SO bag-up at the BX. Your basic bag store. 
From $1.15 to $26.95. 


BASIC . 
EXCHANGE 


Bx< 


425-8085 : j 
703 Front Street 2 
Open 10-5:30 a 
Monday-Saturday ss 
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by David Arenson 


He lived down the hall. 

I met his parents a couple of times. His mother wouldn’t 
shut up. His father was withdrawn, sort of like a well 
intentioned high school principal gets after fifteen years of 
taking shit from all sides: I’ve forgotten what education is. ’ 
I’ve just gotta survive. Job. Car. Debts. Kojak and maybe a 
beer. 

I know life’s not that dismal. No matter how burned you 
get, you’ve still got forests to walk around in and maybe 
someone to love. But compared to Utopia the world isn’t an 
easy place. Some of us take it better than others and some of 
us take it in routine style—off to grab an Egg McMuffin, go 
to work and do the job, catch the traffic report on the way 
back home. Routine lets you forget. 

But the guy down the hall wasn’t routine. He played 
piano, did real life bird calls, and had more than a platonic 
relationship with God. The rest of us used to talk about how 
confusing everything was, but he said he’d found The Way. 
He said he could see auras and faces in the air. Being naive is 
another way of dealing with the world and it’s a prerequisite 
for following The Way. A man running for office in the 
upcoming election once tried to pick him up in what I would 
call a devious manner. No one likes people who try to take 
advantage. of others. 

The point of this story is that the guy down the hall 
flipped out in a public place one night. He wasn’t on drugs 
and didn’t believe in using them. He went wild and I believe 
he forgot who he was. He’s not here anymore. 

Here. At UC Santa Cruz. This campus has one of the 
highest attempted suicide rates in the nation. That from the 
mouth of a vice chancellor I know. He didn’t give me the 
Statistics and I didn’t ask. 

I’m not trying to say Santa Cruz is one big cuckoo’s nest. I 
like the place and so do most of the rest of my personalities. 
But alienation is a problem here. Redwoods and the Pacific 
mean harmony, but thty can only do so much. Sometimes 
they provide irony for the estranged. Life is supposed to be 
easy in the city on a hill. But we’re called the city on a hill for 
a reason. 

We’re all good liberals here. We support the right causes. 
In fact, we usually seem to be in unanimous agreement. The 
people, united, will never be and so on and so forth. I even 
know someone who thinks this is The Revolution. We’ve 
learned what Real World high school principals will never 
learn. Capitalism, fascism, ageism, sexism and heterosexism 
are oppressing us. By defining the oppressor, we know who 
we are. We’re the downtrodden masses. 

But all things being relative, this institution’ is not an ’ 
oppressive place. Some of the buildings leak and we all have 
our share of bureaucratic hassles. But people, not institutions, 
stifle people. And often they do it with the best of intentions 
and for the best of causes. But too much of one thing is no 
good. Too much good is no good. We’re all a little evil. 

And since we’re afraid to challenge good liberal (or 
radical) assumptions, and since many of us know what the 
real world is about without living in it, life isn’t as chal- 
lenging up here as it could be. In fact, it’s sometimes stifling. 
There’s tremendous pressure to conform, be it to prevailing 
political views or to other lifestyles. Seventy-five percent of 
us feel guilty when we’re caught eating at Taco Bell. We also 
feel guilty about a lot of other things. But we’re too young to 
be carrying all the world’s burdens on our shoulders. No one 
should ever have to do that. 

Some of us, like the people running the Cowell News, 
make sick jokes about gay people. Someone recently painted 
“faggot”’ on Alan Sable’s door. The reactionaries who do 
these things may not conform to prevailing campus political 
winds. But they, like the people who constantly yell about 
oppression, are oppressive. 

The campus emphasizes individuality, but many of us 
keep to ourselves. Others amorfg us have taken on starring 
roles. Marxist. Feminist. Above-it-all satirist of left wing 
politics. If we take our roles too seriously, things can get 
alienating. Especially for those who don’t have a cause to 
believe in: people living in the city on a hill who don’t know 
what the Real World is all about yet. Even most of the 
people in the Real World are still wondering what it’s all 
about. Beyond our race or our class or our sexual identi- 
fications we’re all human beings. Whatever that means. 

Somewhere in the gut we want to find someone to love and 
walk around in the forest with. 


—- 


RELIGION from p. 12 


holy,”’ he added. 

Humans have potential for growth and wholeness,” said 
| Yeaney. They have the spirit of God and the spirit of selfish- 
ness, he added. “The Bible gives principles that contain God’s 
revelations, but there are different interpretations of His 
intentions,” he continued. 

Furthermore, religious laws are used to make moral decisions 
concerning sexual conduct or relationships, said Yeaney. 

One member of the Christian Bible study said “When people 
see me drinking beer, they think it’s inconsistent with my 
morals. It’s like I was causing a stumbling block.” 

Although many students believe that God was created by 
man to rationalize his existence in the universe, some people 
admit that, ‘He is really in there working miracles.” Another 
"person expressed a non-traditional approach, “It’s not that the 
force is with me, but the knowledge that the force is me.” 

“It’s cool to be in touch with the cosmos. There is a lot of 
rhetoric but little change in people’s lives from an ethical 
viewpoint,” said Everitt in reference to pseudo-religious 

- groups. “Pascal said, ‘There is a spiritual vacuum in our heart 
that needs to be filled’.” 

Thus, for many Santa Cruz students, Jewish or Christian 
theology provides both substance and purpose to their daily 
obligations. One student said ‘Religion is a committment to 
humanity, a connectedness with all things. My life has ripples in 
other people’s lives and the earth’s life. Basically, being 

_ Feligious is the recognition that whatever you do here means 
something.” 


RALLY WEDNESDAY 


Wednesday, May 3, at noon in the Cowell Courtyard. 


establishment.” 


CREDIT COURSES 


RIGHT HAND LEFT HAND’ 


WOMEN AND THE VISUAL ARTS 


NON-CREDIT WORKSHOPS: 


WOMEN AND POWER, July 21,22 
WOMEN AS ARTISTS, July 28,29 


PLUS: 


An exhibition of women artists 
Public Lectures 


for more information contact: 


Margaret Benston or Meredith Kima 
Women’s Studies Summer Institure 


Margaret Benston or Meredith Kima 
Women’s Studies Summer Institute 
Faculty of Interdisciplinary Studies 
Simon Fraser University 

Burnaby, B.C. 


VS5SA [S6 


Students Against Cutbacks (SAC) have organized a rally for 


SAC formed last week to fight cutbacks in the arts and 
humanities and to save the Linguistics Board from ‘“‘dis- 


WOMEN’S STUDIES 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


JULY 3, 1978 to AUGUST 19, 1978 
. SIMON FRASER UNIVERSITY 


WOMEN IN CANADA. 1920 TO PRESENT 
DOROTHY LIVESAY, poet and author of COLLECTED POEMS: THE TWO 
SEASONS, A WINNIPEG CHILDHOOD, ICE AGE, THE WOMAN I AM, and 


BARBARA TODD, historian and co-author of NEVER DONE. 


MARIA TIPPETT, an historian and co-author of FROM DESOLATION TO 
SPLENDOR: CHANGIN G PERCEPTIONS OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LANDSCAPE and EMILY CARR: A BIOGRAPHY (forthcoming). 


ISSUES IN WOMEN’S HEALTH AND HEALTH CARE 
ABBY SCHWARZ, biologist and co-author of OUR BODIES OUR SELVES. 


VARIETIES of FEMINISM ”’ as six-evening discussion series 


CREDIT COURSES OPEN TO AUDITORS AT 
REDUCED FEES. DEADLINE FORADMIS-.., 
SION FOR TRANSFER CREDIT: MAY 15. 
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UCSC’s Religious Views Surveyed | 


A recent survey of UCSC freshpersons conducted by the 
American Council on Education and UC Los Angeles shows 
that nearly 49% of the 415 students polled have no “current 
religious prefererice.” The UCSC no preference figure is nearly 
five times the national norm. 

Of those who expressed a religious preference, the largest 
group (11.8%) described themselves as Roman Catholic. 
Although the survey listed 14 established religions, the next 
largest group (9.6%) said they preferred “other religions.” Jews 


made up the third largest group with a religious preference 


(8.996). Twelve and a half percent said they preferred one of 


SCOTT CREEK BENEFIT PLANNED 
Eee 0 


Films, entertainment, and political candidates will be fea- 
tured at a May Day weekend benefit for the Scott Creek 
Defense Fund, April 29 (Saturday) at 8 pm at Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center, 320-2 Cedar Street, Santa Cruz. The benefit will be 
sponsored by the Santa Cruz local of the Socialist Party USA 
and has been endorsed by the Central Committee of the Peace 
and Freedom Party. The film, ‘Eugene Victor Debs,” will be 


shown for the first time in this area and will be followed by a. 


videotape documentary detailing the Christmastime arrests of 
members of the Scott reek community north of Davenport. 
Speakers will include Dave Wald, candidate for Secretary of 


State on the Peace and Freedom ticket and Mike Zakarakis, _ 


POGONIP ENDANGERED from p. 9 


to a special commission called LAFCO, which decides whether 
or not to annex land to the city. Patton and Borovatz are on this 
commission, and along with a third member, prevent this 
annexation. However, if the majority on the Board of Super- 
visors changes to pro-growth, the new board will appoint new 
members to LAFCO who will approve annexation and devel- 
opment of Pogonip. The City Planning Commission already 
wants to see Pogonip developed, and the City Council is leaning 
that way. Therefore, if either Patton, Borovatz, or Baldwin is 


: Overnight - 4%c 
Add 1c per copy for. bound material 


five Protestant denominations listed. Unitarians were next with 
2.2%, followed by Episcopalians with 1.7%. 

Eastern Orthodox, Latter Day Saints, Muslims, Quakers 
and Seventh Day Adventists each were mentioned by less than 
one percent of those surveyed. 

Comparison of the UCSC statistics with national norms 
shows that UCSC has only one-fifth the number of Baptists and 
Methodists and one-third the number of Roman Catholics. 


‘UCSC’s “‘other religion” figures were three times the national 


norm and UCSC’s number of Jews is 25% greater than the 
national norm. . ; 


Socialist and Peace and Freedom candidate for State Assembly 
from Santa Cruz. Cost for the benefit is $1.50 for employed and: 


_TS cents for unemployed. 


defeated, the chance that Pogonip will be developed will be very 


probable. If the three members are maintained on the board, the 


chance that it will be developed will be slight. 

I strongly encourage all students to register to vote by May 
8th, and vote on June 6th. We can stop the. development of 
‘Pogonip. If you live in the City of Santa Cruz or at the 
university, vote for Gary Patton. If you live in either the San 
Lorénzo, Scotts Valley, or in Live Oak, vote “no” on the 
Recall. 


DENT 8 
NURSING 


~ FRANCISCO 

(4135) 433-1763 55 GRANT 
PALO ALTO 

(413) 327-0841 2251 YALE 


SACRAMENTO 916-448-0351 
SANTA CRUZ 408-429-1191 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 


(We Alse Rent Teele) 
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A NEWBORN INFANT desired for 
adoption by Bay Area professional 
r Fr couple. All inquiries confidential. 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


TYPING SERVICE Reasonable 
rates; efficient, dependable, accurate 
service. Olivetti Praxis 48. Phone: 
425-1418 evenings and weekends. 


GUYS & GALS Clean out your 
closet and bring your summer clothes 
in on consignment to the Re-Run 
Shop, 1503' Mission, Santa Cruz. 
426-2753. Open Mon-Sat 11 am- 
4:30. 


: 419 CEDAR STREET, 
_ FOR APPT. CALL 425-8888 


JOHN F. KENNEDY UNIVERSITY 
offers M.A. degrees in Transpersonal 
Counseling, Comparative Mysticism, 
and Parapsychology. W.A.S.C. ac- 
credited. Contact: Hatha Surrenda, 
Ph.D., John F. Kennedy University, 
12 Altarinda Road, Orinda, CA. 
94563. 254-0200. 


ARE YOU A MYSTERY TO 
YOURSELF? Free personality test- 
ing. Call 426-3780. 


BETWEEN THE SLICES 


@ 
insurance 
COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PA- 


CALL 
PERS— Thousands on file. All aca- 


| } 4 "a demic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 
' F = : order catalog. Box 25918-Z Los 
. Z Angeles, CA. 90025. (213) 477- 


8474. 


CAMPUS INSURANCE WOMEN’S HEALTH CENTER— 


303 Wat r St i Gn Mon-Fri/7-9 pm Wed. 
necological/Aborti ts / 
er otree Fission Ek. scleral Prageaasy 
(near the corner of screening/Counseling/Ovulation 


method classes/Patient rights info 
Ocean Street) and more. 250 Locust St. 427-3500. 


ADDRESSERS WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY! Work at home— 
no experience necessary—excellent! 


9 pay. Write American Service, 8350) 
Hugo 8 Armenian Park Lane, Suite 269, Dallas TX, 
Restaurant ee 


CIEE announces New, Approved, 
ONE-WAY charters! Confirmed 
Meat and Vegetarian seats can now be booked to Paris, 
Lunchei s Oineis Amsterdam and Zurich! From $245 
Sandwiches from San Francisco or Los Angeles 

to $199 from New York. Flying round- 
the price goes down! Select your own 


Sandwiches and Stuff 


OPEN DAILY 206 LAUREL ST 
m. To 8 p.m. PICK & Laverne SANTA CRUZ | 
pais er SUTTON” 495-0909 


Closed Sunday. 


CAL PRESENTS 
A JAZZ CONCERT 


AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE 


FREDDIE 
HUBBARD 


Beer Wine 


: N Entertainment route! Come see us at the Student 
M Fri -11-10 Travel Office, Campus Activites 
on - Fri - 
Sat 4-10 2332 Mission St. 423-5536 Office (above the Whole Earth) 


Monday thru Thursday 2:30-5 425- 
1481 


REWARD OFFERED for the re- 
covery of a black wool, knee-length 
woman’s coat. Please call Sarah, 
429-4376, with any info. No questions 
asked. I’m very attached to it. 


TRAVEL TRAVEL- We are charte 
specialists offering expert travel 
counseling & bookings for World- 
wide Travel. We have hard to find 
Maps and Books. Complete line of 
travel packs, luggage & voltage con- 
verters. Your one-stop travel planning 
center. OPEN 7 DAYS. Trip & 
Travel Planning Co. No. 28 the Old 
Sash Mill 425-7822 


with special guest 


FLORA 
PURIN 


. Sipa Anoai 


"The Sons of Samoa” 


present 


PROF. WOULD LIKE to rent car 
for month of May. Call 423-6996 
evenings. 


Evening of Polynesian Dance & Song 


Friday, May 5% 
: 3.50 ie 


STEVENSON AUDITORIUM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. SANTA CRUZ 


FOR ADVANCE TICFKETS, CALL Wanerat Admission: $3 
uCSC BOX OFFICE ‘ ici 
SANTA CRUZ BOX Students $2. 


DERICE ae Senior Citizens $2. 


CABRILLO COLLEGE - 


SUNDAY, MAY 28TH, SANTA CRUZ CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
(MEMORIAL DAY WEEKEND) 


iG—Reliable service, small or 
large papers, call Robin 425-0500 
after | pm 


FORMER STUDENTS of Bhuwan 
Joshi who have notes from his classes 
and are interested in putting them 
together in a pamphlet—contact Ron 
Johnson 425-0918 


Tickets: $5.00 Students / $6.00 General 
Available at UCSC Box Office, S.C. Box 
Office and outlets, San Jose Box Office 


sRAM SPONSORED BY 


Counter for South Paciyie Studies 


Oe a ee eee 
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P . . marine science (Introduction of Marine Sciences) 
- a six-week session beginning June 26 


; contemporary: dance (Summer Dance Theater Institute). a F 
4 environmental theater (Performance Group in residence) 


UCSC SUMMER SESSION 


This summer UCSC Summer Session will offer: 


- workshops in 


2 : k session beginning August 7 = , 
erate asks ? 2 2 foreign language (Summer Language Institute) 


writers conference (Santa Cruz Writers’ Conference) 
- evening classes 


Summer Session is open to all qualified registrants. Each person expecting to register in Summer Session is required to submit 
a preregistration form, together with a $20 nonrefundable fee, to the Summer Session Office by June 12. Students intending 


to enroll in one of the special programs listed above should call the Summer Session Office for application deadlines and 


registration fees. 


Since most of the costs of operating Summer Session are supported solely from student registration fees, fees are higher than 
those paid during the academic year. However, fees are the same for both residents and nonresidents of California. Students 
registering for courses in Summer Session | or Summer Session tI pay a $65 registration fee plus $20 per unit and $19 incidental 


fee ($11 Incidental fee in Summer Session !1). 


A catalog of courses and special programs will be available about April 24. Stop in the Summer Session Office on the fourth 


floor of McHenry Library or call 429-2524 for a free catalog. 


SUMMER SESSION |! 


PSYCHOLOGY 


E $4 Social Influence (Marlowe) MW, 9-12 
June August 4, 1978 $25 Abnormal Psychology (Marlowe) TTh, 9-12 
$62 Introduction to Human Experimental Psychology TTh, 1-4 
. (Feibel, Temple) 
S137E Social Psychology of Education (Geffner) TTh, 1-4 
$137G Developmental Psychology (Jancaterino) : 


DAY -PROGRAM 


Life Span Developmental Psychology (Weenols 
SOCIOLOGY By ( en) MWF, 10-12 
ANTHROPOLOGY ‘ $138C Social Problems in Contemporary American Society MWF, 10-12 
$124 Anthropology of Religion (Schlegel) MWF, 10-12 (Eastmond) 
Philogophical Foundations of Social Sciences (Schlegel) MWF., 1-3 $138D Family in Social Historical Perspective (Philipson) TTh, 1-4 


THEATER ARTS 


S17 Flexible Sculpture (Koch) - : MWF. 1-4 Special program in environmental theater; classes in acting, directing, and design 
$100 Beginning Drawing (Doering) MTWTh, 9-12 taught by members of Richard Schechner’s Performarice road. 
$104 Beginning Painting (Doering MTWTh, 1-4 $106 Design for Experimental Theater Piweraas 
Beginning and Intermediate Etching (Geigle) MTWTh, 9-12 $123 Acting Workshop ) [TWT eee 
$141 Directing Seminar als oe pm 
$20 Introduction to Psychobiology (Siegler) : TTh, 1-4 Non-credit lecture series by Richard Schechner T. 5 5 om 
$143A/B Introduction to Marine Sciences (10 unit course) lecture MWF, 9-11 


lab/field TTh 


EVENING PROGRAM 


$162 Cell Physiology (Meek) _ MWF, 9-11 
$170 Human Physiology (J. Berger) lecture MT, 10-12 ART 
lab W, 9-12 $133 Primitive Art in the 20th Century (Faulkner) MW, 7-10 pm 
CHEMISTRY ASTRONOMY 
SIA Introduction to Chemistry (Stone) lecture MWF, 10-12 $2 Overview of the Universe (Duncan) TWTh, 7-9 pm 
lab W, 9-12 BIOLOGY 
S8A/8B Organic Chemistry (Swartz) lecture MTWTh, $123 Immunology (Snow) ° ; TTh, 7-10 pm 
: 9-10:30 $141 Genetics (Dalbey) MW, 6:30-9:30 pm 
(10 week sequence from June 26-Sept. 1) lab MTW, 1-4 sence sine 
COMMUNITY STUDIES ‘community Design (Oberdorfer) TTh, 7-10 pm 
$116 Basic Film and Video Production (Thimann) MTh, 2-5 EARTH SCIENCES 
$4 Encounter with the Earth (Laporte) MW, 7-10 pm 
$48 Coastal Processes (Richmond) TTh, 7-10 
ECONOMICS ( , pm 
$43 Introduction to Environmental Economics (Holt) TTh, 9-12 ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES : é : : 
EDUCATION liinoay Introduction to the Built Environment (Levin) MW, 7-10 pm 
i ivable World: Prep. for Field Stud TTh, 8-11 
$92 orig for a Liva or’ ep. for Fi ly $1238 Hietory of Chi liad susie 
$110 Intellectual Approach to Reading Instruction (Hestand) MW, 9-12 $174 Introduction to Latin American History (Sweet) MW, 7-10 pm 
$201 Child Development Theory (Henderson) TTh, 8-11 INFORMATION SCIENCES _ : 
$208 Improving the School Curriculum (Kinsley) MWF, 1-3 MEME Introduction to Programming (Munyer) TTh, 6:30-9:30. pm 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES meh aici leh JON 
$103 Ecology of Health and Disease (Joseph) TTh, 9-12 B Introduction to Creative Writing (Atkinson) MW, 6:30-9:30 pm 
" $176 Non-fiction Writing for Publication (Wilkes) TTh, 7-10 pm 
HISTORY ENGLISH LITERATURE 
$30 Europe Since 1815 (Baer) MW, 9-11:30 $159D Gothic Novel MTh, 7-10 pm 
$123D American Western Hero (Snyder) Mw, 1-4 MATHEMATICS 
S149B American Social History (Veysey) TTh, 9-11 $5 Elementary Basic Statistics (Hoffman) TTh, 7-10 pm 
INFORMATION SCIENCES , S11B Calculus (Hoffman) MW, 7-10 pm 
$10 Introduction to Cybernetics (Munyer) TTh, 1-3 PSYCHOLOGY 
$137H H Sexuality (Si -30.9- 
GENERAL LITERA1 eta aa eto nae sacloLoay uman Sexuality (Sidman) TTh, 6:30-9:30 pm 
iUOn  Wiiting (Sree! oh $140 Sociol of Work (Mulheri: : : 
S3A Poetry Writing (Mann) es be THEATER ARTS logy (Mulherin) TTh, 6:30-9:30 pm 
o Ply Ry ies Tectanaeee: (eroumian) oie S81 How to Read a Film (Abramson/Thompson) TTh, 7-10 pm 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SUMMER SESSION II 


$116 Introduction to Shakespeare (Cartelli) MWF, 10-12 x 
$139 English and American Nature Poetry (Towle) TTh, 9-12 August 7 . September 1, 1978 
S159B ’ American Short Fiction (Williamson) TTh, 1-4 BIOLOGY rs 
$159C Twentieth Century Southern Fiction (Woodbury) MWF, 10-12 $130 Ornithology (Chu) lecture MWF, 9-12 
lab Mw, 1-4 
THEMATICS . ’ 
sian rk Secuicuua eee MWF, 10/12 $131 Introduction to Aquaculture (Markel) MWF, 9-11 
SIA Calculus (Roach) MWF, 1-3 $149 Aquatic Productivity (Davoll/Gowing) lecture MWF, 9-12 
‘isioaiclan as 6 cal tyignins Make TTh, 1-4 ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
aan ae ss apy ¢ : $113 Field Studies of the Santa Cruz Mountains (Stanley) TTh, 8-3 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
PHILOSOPHY ; ; 
$132 Existentialism and Modern Consciousness (norena) TTh, 2-4 $183A Intermediate Poetry Workshop (Atkinson) MWF, 1:30-4:30 
$137 Philosophical Study of the Emotions (Amelie Rorty) MW, 1-4 ENGLISH LITERATURE 
x pie $159 Contemporary Short Fiction (Bass) MTWTh, 9-12 
; a PSYCHOLOGY 
POLITICS } $185 The Study of Dreams (Domhoff) MTWTh, 10-12 
$109 Political Theory: Republican Tradition (Kaiper) TTh, 1-4 THEATER ARTS 
$125 American Politics and Technology (Lane) TTh, 9-12 $73 Film Styles and Cultural Contexts (Mraz) MTTh, 7-10 pm 


$132 Human Rights in International Perspective (Hirsch) Mw, 1-4 


anna nnn ee ee i ee ee ee eS Od tel ol bd be Oa Be St OO 


